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MRS. ‘BROWNING CENTENARY NUMBER 


In commemoration of the. one ‘hundredth Anniversary of the birth of 

+.» Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which occurs in March, Book News will devote 

! a large part of the March issue to articles about Mrs. Browning and her work 

and to pictures and portraits appropriate to a consideration of the subject. 

| ee : There will be, among the special contributed papers, one by Miss Anne 

''+ + Hollingsworth Wharton, profusely:illustrated, on 
: “The Home of the Brownings in Florence” 
|. t-. Other features of the March issue.will include 
|». «The Annual Exhibition-of the Pengsylv vania Academy of the Fine Arts 


By: Talcott Williams 
Illustrated by reproductions of paintings at the exhibition. 
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By EDITH RICKERT 


Author of ‘* THe Reaper ’’ 


A book that fulfills the extravagant prophecies made upon publica- 
tion of “The Reaper.” A book that will be talked about and read. 
Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 


HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY. $1.50 


A tender, romantic tale of an English girl who places her ideal in the playmate 
of childhood days. A story of great freshness and charm. 
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1z2mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
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THE RUSSIAN COURT in the (8th CENTURY 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY illustrated 


The work is one which many immediate circumstances con.bine to make of extra- 
ordinary interest. He has treated the subject with pictorial fraikness and unflagging 


gusto.—N. Y. Tribune. 2 vols. $6.00 net 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
By T. F. HENDERSON illustrated 


A brilliant and accurate account of Mary Queen of Scots and the personages and 
events that affected her career, with a remarkable collection of portraits of Queen Mary. 


2 vols. $6.00 net 


THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


By HERBERT PAUL llustrated 


‘It provides the only record of one of the most brilliant men of letters of the last 
century and is « notable piece of historical and literary criticism.'’— Westminster Gazette. 


$4.00 net 


THE CITY: The Hope of Democracy 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


‘*A notable contribution to an important branch of Political Science.’’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
« Every leader in city politics will find facts and arguments in this book to stimulate his 
hope and pilot his activities.’ '— /ndependent. 


$1.60 net, postage I3 cents 


A SATIRE ANTHOLOGY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


‘¢ The book contains many good things and there's a heap of amusement in it.’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 
‘«The satires of the ages are brought together in delightful companionship.”’ 
—Baltimore Herald. 


Leather $1.50 net, Cloth $1.25 net, postage extra 


THE VOYAGE OF THE DISCOVERY 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, A.N. Illustrated 


“The ablest and most interesting account of travel to which the present century has 


given birth.’’— London Spectator. 
** Undoubtedly the most important explcration that has yet been undertaken in Antarctic 


waters.’ —New York Tribune. 2 yols. $10.00 net 
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By CLARENCE 
LATHBURY 


William DeWit Hyde, President 
of Bowdoin College, says that this 
book contains ‘* An intuitive vision of 
certain truths of which the world in our 
day is coming to be dimly aware and 
many will find in its pages a beautiful 
expression of things which they have 
secretly thought and have not quite 
known how to say.’” 


Dr. Phillip S. Moxom says ‘‘ It is a 
piece of inspired writing, full of life 
and power.”’ 


Lillian Whiting says ‘‘ It is one of 
the most exquisite expositions of life that 
I have seen. A book to be daily com- 
panion and guide.”’ 


Rev. George H. Burgess says ‘It is 
a Word of Life speaking to the Desert 
and making it blossom as the rose.”’ 


Cloth. 12mo. Over 200 pp. 
$7.00 ; postage Q cents 


Just Published! 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


Edited by the late Georce Birxseck Hitv. with a brief Memoir of Dr. Hill by his nephew, Haron 
Spencer Scott, and a full Index. In three volumes, medium 8vo; half roan $10.50. 

These volumes complete the cycle of works connected with the writings of Dr. Johnson, which was promised by 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill in the Preface to his edition of Boswell’s Life. He there rightly described the editing of Lives of 
the Poets as astill more arduous task even than that of Boswell’s great book ; but he worked at it unflinchingly to 
the very end of his life, and left it finished in its main outlines, awaiting only the general supervision and final touches 
which a posthumous work must always require. All lovers of Johnson’s memory owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. H. Spencer Scott, Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s nephew, who, with truly filial affection, undertook the heavy task of 
revising the whole mass of references, and of reading, not once or twice only, the entire proofs of the book at every 
stage. The magnitude of the labor involved will be evident to all who are acquainted with the width of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s reading, and his love of annotating his author by means of illusions and references to many books and sources, 
ancient and modern, often by no means easy of access. 


NEW LARGE TYPE SHAKESPEARE 


Complete Works. Edited by W. J. Craic, M.A. With portrait and a Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Oxford India paper edition, cloth, $2.50 ; Venetian morocco, $3.75 ; Persian morocco, $4.50. 
Oxford India paper edition, with illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, cloth, $3.00. Venetian morocco, 


padded, $5.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers—Send for Catalogue 
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We have removed to 


Our New Store 


1630 CHESTNUT STREET 


Where you will find a complete line of 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 
THEOLOGICAL AND STANDARD WORKS 
CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND 
THE LATEST NOVELS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


VALENTINES 


A complete new stock of dainty cards and novelties, 
at all prices. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


1630 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Important Macmillan Announcements 


READY FANUARY 5 


Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M. P. 


When it became known that Mr. Churchill was engaged in writing a book dealing in an exhaustive 
manner with the brilliant career of his father, the liveliest anticipations were aroused in all circles where 
an interest is taken in the public life of England. Lord Randolph Churchill occupied so conspicuous a 
position among his contemporaries in political life, and impressed his personality so effectively on the 
public mind of his time, that it was immediately recognized that a book dealing adequately with his 
career, by a writer who in his turn has achieved distinction both as author and politician, must possess 
more than ordinary interest for English readers. 


The two volumes will contain more than eleven hundred pages ; several portraits and some other 
illustrations will be included. Price of the set, $9.00 net. 


READY FANUARY 13—THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History | 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by Josep Pennett. the 
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Twe volumes in a box, crown 8vo, $5.00 met. Carriage extra. 


‘*The book presents in attractive form all that is stirring, picturesque and memorable in the history, art 
and architecture of Venice and the life of its people.’’—*‘* Even better than the book on mediaval Rome 
does ‘ Salve Venetia’ reveal Mr. Crawford’s splendid gift as historian, as a medium for the dramatic pre- dot 
sentation of the chronicles of a wonderful community.’’—( Record-Herald, Chicago. )—‘*An ideal book qua 
about Venice.’’—( New York Tribune.)—** Venice affords Mr. Crawford full opportunity for the few 
exercise of his great powers of dramatic presentation, and for graphic description of bygone scenes which : 
throb with life and reality." —( Boston Herald.) ro t 
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Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood Ps : 
ive 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, author of «*The Life of Williamson,’’ etc. “cel 


mol 
Two volumes. Richly illustrated. $6.00 met. Carriage extra. sho 
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Great interest has been aroused in all art circles by the announcement of this profoundly interesting brat 
contribution to the history of British art. ‘The work will be uniform with the ‘Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones,’’ published last fall. It will be devoted to the lives and work of that band of men who 
did more than any other to restore life and vitality and meaning to English art during the last century. 
**T trust,’’ writes the author, ‘‘ that my story of the private life of these men of genius will glorify 
them not less than those more ceremonious histories of their career, in which they appear as it were in 
stiff brocades and fine coats, donned to fence them from the eyes of the vulgar.”’. The author was one 
of the three founders ot the Pre-Raphaclite Movement. 
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Lesser Literary Centres of America 


Cornish, 


oy. 


By Homer 


: | ‘HE “lesser literary centre” formed 
upon that theatre of hills in Cor- 
nish, New Hampshire, which faces 

the Connecticut River and the village of 

Windsor, Vermont, developed compara- 

tively late in the history of the “city col- 

ony” at that place. As far back as 1885 

the beauty of the rolling pasture slopes, 

dotted with round-topped maples and 

quartz outcrops, attracted to its peace a 

few persons who desired a simple living 

at the unused farm houses scattered along 
the roads. However, in short order each 
man brought his friend, and each friend 

brought his improvement, and each im- 

provement brought its minor “lion,” un- 

til at last “Little New York,” as the na- 

tives call it, has waked to find itself a 

“centre,” with a “centre’s” blare of auto- 

mobile horns, with a “centre’s” horse 

show to replace the town fair, and with 

a “centre’s” celebrities clustered around a 

brand new railroad station at four o’clock 

every afternoon. 

Perhaps for some time germs of liter- 
ature rested latent in the place, since 
two of the oldest inhabitants, “city folks,” 
of course, Mr. Charles A. Platt and Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, early crept, to a certain ex- 
tent, from the “benison’”’ of art to the 
“bright sun” of letters. On his arrival 
in Cornish Mr. Platt was a_ landscape 
painter and etcher. Luckily for his fu- 
ture development, he bought a plot of 


New Hampshire 


Saint-Gaudens 


unusual charm, from part of which he 
might see the blue silhouette of Ascutney 
Mountain rising above his grove of tall 
trunked pines with such a classical com- 
position of lines as to suggest Italy. 
There he discovered his opportunity, at 
once built a colonial house behind a gar- 
den such as might be found close to a 
Roman villa, and betook himself to the 
career of an architect. That is why those 
very American slopes now often appear 
decorated with pseudo-Italian buildings, 
and why the common native white pine 
often loses its head that it may the bet- 
ter bush in the fashion of trees in Pre- 
Raphaelite landscapes. Then while jour- 
neying in the Italian direction, Mr. Platt 
became innoculated with the literary 
bacillus, and produced a book, “Italian 
Gardens,” wherein he showed his perspi- 
cacity and good taste. 

Mr. Cox, on the other hand, though a 
decorator of recognized power, has long 
proved his merit as an art critic, and a 
writer who combines an understanding of 
his subject with an excellent style. He 
chose for himself a spot between woods 
and fields, where the ground falls away 
to a creek, brawling beneath an anti- 
quated mill dam. His building, cozy and 
personal, stands behind a thick growing 
flower garden. There he wrote the best 
part of “Mixed Beasts,” a book of non- 
sense for children, and the whole of his 





Courtesy “*Current Literature” 


““HARLAKENDEN HOUSE” 
The home of Mr. Winston Churchill at Cornish, N. H. 


later and serious collection of critical es- 
says on “Old Masters and New.” Since 


he spends about a third of every year 
here, the place sees a good portion of his 
literary activity; perhaps more than its 
share, for the quiet country offers the 
best of surroundings for this change from 
the winter’s painting. ; 


WINSTCN CHURCHILL 


Author of “*Richard Carvel,’ ‘*The Crisis,” 
“The Crossing,” ‘Coniston.’ 


These two men, with Miss Rose Nich- 
ols, a woman of much literary taste, the 
author of an interesting book on “English 
Pleasure Gardens,” formed the connect- 
ing link between the older artists, and the 


more recent apostles of writing fer se. 
The first of the latter, Mr. Louis Evan 
Shipman, came to Windsor in 1893, with 
Mr. Herbert Croly, now editor of the “Ar- 
chitectural Record.” For that and the fol- 
lowing summer they and their families 
hired a square, wooden, white-painted, 
century-old farm house, set about with 
elm trees, between a scantily used road 
and an alder lined brook, perhaps three 
miles from the town. By the end of that 
period they had become sufficiently enam- 
ored of the beauty of the landscape 
to establish themselves, unconsciously 
enough, as a nucleus for a “lesser literary 
centre.” 

Since that time, with Mr. Platt’s help, 
Mr. Croly has built a white summer 
dwelling among tumbling hillocks and 
blue-green clusters of pines half way up 
a longer hill slope, and not far from 
where he first spent his summers. Mr. 
Shipman, however, bought an astonish- 
ingly wild and beautiful tract of land 
more than five miles farther from the 
town. Some day he intends building, but 
for present purposes he rents a colonial 
brick house on the edge of the village of 
Plainfield. There, in accordance with a 
combination of broad, shallow fireplaces 
within, and a convenient well and _ lilac 
hedges without, he has developed the 
quaintest of old-fashioned homes. Also, 
since he finds the climate most congenial 
the year round, and since his work per- 
mits continuous residence, he has become, 
with Mr. Stephen and Mr. Maxfield Par- 
rish, Mr. Henry Fuller and other artists, a 
member of the ‘“Chick-a-dee-dees,” or 
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Cornish 
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winter stayers. Mr. Shipman possesses 
a keen sense of literary values, combined 
with a delicate perception. His really 
serious and mature work has yet to be 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Associate Editor ‘* Collier's Weekly"’ 


made public, but great promise can be 
found in such of his writings as “D’Arcy 
of the Guards.” That tale offers a de- 
licious and healthy relief to much of the 
present fiction, while as a play it has been 
running with various companies almost 
continuously since its production several 
years back. Of late Mr. Shipman has 
been largely instrumental in the drama- 
tization of the novels “The Crisis” and 
“The Crossing.” 

The next author to come to Cornish, 
brought by Mr. Shipman, was Mr. 
Winston Churchill. He decided to buy 
at once, and purchased some five hun- 
dred acres of woodland and fields in the 
valley. Here he built his Harlakenden 
House, designed by Mr. Platt. The sur- 
roundings and detail of this colonial brick 
building, especially when seen from the 
circular terrace overlooking the river to 
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the southwest, appear much as a reader 
would picture those of one of the houses 
in the writer’s novels. He conducts his 
establishment on a large scale, taking 
close interest in local affairs. Indeed, his 
fondness for the politics of the region 
led him to represent the town in the State 
Legislature, while, on the side of sport, 
he became one of the prime movers of 
the annual horse show. At the Harlak- 
enden House he wrote a large part of 
“The Crisis” and “The Crossing,” and 
there during the last summer he prepared 
much of his new book, “Coniston;” for 
he devotes to his work on his historical 
novels all the energy and persistence that 
he allots to his play hours. As a writer 
he is self-made, and has risen from the 
ranks with no inheritance of literary tra- 
dition; yet his results show a present 


PERCY MACKAYE 


Author ot “The Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ ‘Fenris 


the Wolf,” etc. 


popularity that justly be called 
amazing. 

With quite another sentiment, Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, biographer, and edi- 
torial writer of “Collier’s Weekly,” pur- 
chased, in 1902, “High Court,” a dwell- 
ing designed by Mr. Platt in the Italian 


manner, and situated on the crest of one 


may 





“HIGH COURT” 


The home of Mr, Norman Hapgood at Cornish, New Hampshire 


of the foot hills that line the valley. The 
name well fits the building, as the white 
painted brick wings enclose on three sides 
a sun-baked court of unusual beauty. 
Strange as it may appear, here, at least, 
comes no sense of inconsistency at find- 
ing a New England Italy, for both the 
owner and his wife have shown much 
interest and taste in selecting Italian and 
Renaissance objects with which to dec- 
orate their home. Besides, since Mr. 
Hapgood makes no attempt to use the 
building as a winter house, if on a sum- 
mer afternoon the visitor will climb the 
rhododendron-lined driveway and_ look 
over rows of tall Lombardy poplars 
down the valley to the village, the hills 
and the mountain, he will find that the 
illusion of warm landscape produces 
much of the charm of the southern orig- 
inals. During these months “High 
Court,” like its neighbors, sees much of 
the literary work of its owner, who has 
made a name for himself in his unbiased 
and unprejudiced literary attacks on what 


seems bad in American politics and 
American customs. 

An author of still different literary 
lights, Mr. Percy Mackaye, came even 
later to join the “Chick-a-dee-dees,” leas- 
ing as his. home a little brown-colored 
house, the “snuffbox,” within an apple 
toss of the main traveled road on which 
an axle-worn, mud-bedaubed stage-wagon 
rattles twice each day. However, he 
carries on his work not far away, in a 
blackberry bush hidden studio, owned by 
Mr. H. O. Walker, a painter and decora- 
tor. For so young a man Mr. Mackaye 
displays a fertile sense of poetry and 
wealth of imagination, which he devotes 
his days to expressing in dramatic form. 
He moves in a direction that could well be 
imitated by other young creators of plays. 
In that studio he completed “The Scare- 
crow,” a tragedy which Mr. Hackett has 
bought, besides a prose version of the 
Canterbury Tales. Also he wrote “Fen- 
ris the Wolf,” a drama based on Ice- 
landic legends, and now in the hands of 
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Mr. Sothern. He will soon complete a 
poetic drama for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

Another comer, between the old and 
the new, Mrs. John Elliot, the daughter 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, shows a re- 
currence of the old-time love of seclusion 
in employing the deliberate Cornish car- 
penters to reconstruct for herself and her 
husband a quaint little “native” building 
on the very outskirts of the “colony,” 
close to some unoccupied land owned by 
Frederic Remington, and not far from 
the summer home of the sculptor, Mr. 
Herbert Adams. There for the last year 
or more she has devoted much time to 
writing her book of “Laura Bridgeman 
and Dr. Howe and What He Taught 
Her,” “Roma Beata” and “Two in Italy,” 
recently published. 

As the community grows, the newcom- 
ers appear with increasing frequency. 
One of the last to settle down in a farm 
house near the centre of things has been 
Miss Frances Davidge, a young novel 
writer of promise. 

This last summer, too, produced an- 
other author of retired tastes. Miss 
Frances Duncan, an essayist and writer 
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on horticultural subjects, installed herself 
in an old and dilapidated building, stand- 
ing with its half fallen barns on the lower 
edge of a pasture. Perhaps in the early 
morning the tenant may find a sociable 
colt in some immature flower bed, and 
though a water bucket may be useful in 
places under the roof on a rainy day, yet 
these ordinary annoyances are compen- 
sated for by a view perhaps as wild, and 
yet as intimate as any to be found, for the 
windows facing the head of the bluff 
almost seem to overhang the river from 
their perch close by the heavy branched 
pines. 

All in all, Cornish, or Windsor, if you 
will, is rapidly attaining its place among 
“literary centres.” But it is becoming 
quite another Cornish from the one that 
contained the small artistic colony of a 
few years back. The peace and dreamlike 
ripeness of the hills seems chilled by the 
visions of golf, while the local heights are 
being turned from the homes of sheep, 
cicadas and blackberries to lawns and 
tennis courts for the physical refreshment 
of the literary. 


“THE SNUFF BOX”’ 


The hall and dining-room of Mr. Percy Mackaye’s home at Cornish 





The Swan’s Song 


Freely rendered from the German of Konrad Beyer 


By O. R. Howard Thomson 


HE Moon, that in Heaven shineth 
Casteth light on the water below, 
Which bears on its shining bosom 
A Swan that is white as the snow. 


A Swan, on whose head there gleameth 
A crown, of gold and of géms, 

Which flash as he dippeth them slowly 
In the tide that he gently stems. 


The Heavens are shining above him, 
A glorious starry throng; 

And as Death, with his Scythe, approacheth 
The Swan breaks forth into song. 


His notes, like a spirit’s wailings, 
O’er the listening waters move; 

They voice the unending sorrow 
That is born of eternal love. 


And ever fuller and clearer 
Grows the wonderful ghost-like sound 
Till his hope, his love and his yearning 
Vibrate in the air around. 


The Mermaids behold him in wonder, 
From the deep green waves of the lake, 
And the water lilies dreaming, 
Gaze upward, half-awake. 


The song hath ceased—and in longing 
And pain doth his soul depart, 

For love, as she in him awakened, 
Hath broken his passionate heart. 


. His beautiful body floateth 
On the face of the waters at rest, 
And the fairest of all the Mermaids 
Doth lay it within her breast. 


His dirge, by the willows is chanted, 

As they stand by the waves of the lake ; 
While the water lilies dreaming, 

Gaze upward, half-awake. 





MOTHER AND CHILD 
By Hugo Ballin 


Awarded the Thomas B. Clarke Prize for the best American figure composition painted by an American 


Academic Tradition and the Painter 


Eighty-first Annual Exhibition of National Academy of Design 


By Talcott 


the Royal Academy, with its 

“diploma” pictures, given to the 
Academy by each artist on his election, 
and its alloted share of space on the line 
for the academicians, the National Acad- 
emy of Design, in New York, presents the 
only exhibition in this country in which 
there is a sense of personal tradition and 
academic responsibility. | Unfortunately, 
instead of giving weight, force and dig- 
nity to the work done, this has sterilized 
and fossilized the annual display. While 
other leading exhibitions respond , in- 
stantly to the moving current and imme- 


()itne Royal on the same lines as 


Williams 


diate development of painting, in the 
yearly National Academy Exhibition, 
held through January, past methods, out- 
grown aspects of art and conventions out- 
worn rule the dominant aspect. 

It is a principle in art, from which there 
is no escape, that in all the fields of ex- 
pression, men and women flower and 
fruit early. In sculptural art alone, suc- 
cess often comes late. Houdon is almost 
the only great sculptor who had risen to 
his best work before he was twenty. Here 
and there some Titian develops some new 
combination of draftsmanship and color 
at three score and ten. Some Rembrandt; 





INDUSTRIOUS FAMILY 
By J. G. Brown 


crowded with commissions, close to forty 
may turn aside to better things for the 
rest of his life at the cost of a market for 
his work. But the great mass of men 
who handle the brush repeat themselves 
after their earlier years. No man is 
elected an academician or even an A. N. 
A. (Associate National Academician ) 
until he is well down the dipping slope 
of the thirties. If, as in the present in- 
stance, an exhibition with three hundred 
and forty pictures has a third by mem- 
bers of the Academy, it may be set down 
as certain that the general aspect of the 
walls will be of men who have reached 
the days of a formula and passed the 
days both of froth and frenzy, and in art 
some touch of the frenetic is indispensable 
to the divine fire. By result, the some- 
what liberal array of prizes which the 
Academy has to distribute all go to the 
pictures of convention. 

It is a mere anecdote, a bit of drawing, 
a pictorial story, a work better suited for 
the illustrations which a gifted American 


the 


engraver, Anderson, was giving in 
“Child’s Paper” in the 50’s than the work 
of to-day, which affronts the speaker in 


“Partiality,” by De Witt M. Lockman, 
given the place of honor in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery and awarded the first Hall- 
gartan prize, until it was remembered that 
the artist must be under thirty-five in 
order to win it. Here is a teamster with 
two large, heavy draft horses, to one of 
which he has given an apple. The canvas 
is large. Mere draftsmanship is carried 
out with care; but beyond this there is 
nothing to distinguish this painting from 
an ordinary illustration. Figure is not 
detached from figure, no atmosphere fills 
the space. There is no subtle sense of 
the differences of textures; no real con- 
ception of the character of the horse 
himself, no minute differences in the set 
of the head. The flat sweep of the cheek; 
the fashion in which one horse’s neck 
meets his withers in a way different from 
any other; the subtle modeling of the 
neck with its various offices—the carry- 





by 


Pictures 


ing of the windpipe, the supporting of the 
head and the bracing of the arch of the 
vertebrae, balancing the rest of the figure 
in flight and in action ;—of these articu- 
late and organized parts and functions no 
trace whatever appears in this conven- 
tionalized aspect of two horses seen from 
afore. Note how differently Mr. Paul 
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as in painting—giving us along with the 
great works of the imagination the enor- 
mous share of purely prosaic expression 
which fills the galleries of the Royal 
Academy, and is present in its congener 
and imitator in this country. 

This same tendency towards the anec- 
dote, once as universal in American art 


MORNING ON THE MEADOWS 


By B. West Clinedinst 


King with some limitations has felt the 
strain of the horses in “Hauling in the 
Anchor-line.” Instead, there is a tradi- 
tion which we have derived from Eng- 
land, flourishing here only in the National 
Academy, which there has run placidly 
along before the more inspired current of 
British art—a tradition as large in letters 


as in English, survives to-day, but here 
and there. It is apparent in the “Cross- 
ing,’ where Mr. C. H. Jones has placed 
a red-haired young woman on a white 
horse fording a stream, or G. Verplanck 
Birney has repeated what he does ex- 
tremely well, “And I Could a Tale Un- 
fold,” where a fox-hunting group on the 
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terrace of an old inn are looking again 
at the “brush,” but in which the stairs 
which lead from the water’s edge are from 
top to bottom flat. It is repeated in Mr. 
J. G. Brown’s “Industrious Family,” 
where clean-washed children of an agree- 
able temperament use tools together, 
standing barefoot on feet which lack 
exact drawing. The picture as a whole, 
however, it must not be forgotten, is 
bright, attractive, tells its story and ap- 
peals to the general desire. 

These pictures of the anecdote, once 
filling our galleries, are displaced by the 
landscape, nearly half the present exhibi- 
tion. In the figure and the face, in still 
life and in genre, the drawing of the pic- 
ture may stand alone and present a mir- 
ror-like representation of the object 
before the spectator. But anyone who 
takes the pains to look at a landscape in 
a looking-glass will see at once that its 
gradations are so subtle, the complexity 
so great, its details so myriad-hued that 
interpretation is inevitable if expression 
be sought. 

A man may draw a room, a nude figure 
_or a carrot exactly as he sees it, but he 
cannot thus deal with all outdoors. He 
must select, he must eliminate, he must 
interpret. Since Ruysdael consciously 
began the work of landscape art, before 
treated only as background of a paint- 
ing, our sense of the light’falling over an 
object in landscape depends upon the 
luminous shadow, our sense of mass, of 
the tri-dimentional space which an object 
occupies, depends not only upon its tac- 
tile values—that is what we get in a spec; 


troscope—but on the solid shadéw which; 
It is one of the practical re-. 


it throws. 
sults and proofs of this that the, shapes 
of things can be perfectly represented in 
line, but the light that falls on them ‘can 
only be made apparent by shadow. For 
more than two hundred years the current 
landscape school by alternate swings has 
either run to luminous shadow and 
avoided drawing, or it has devoted itself 
to the emphasis -of drawing masses and 
to dark shadow,—to the solid landscape 
seen as if it were modeled, or the lumin- 
ous landscape seen as if it were lighted. 

Impressionism was a phase of this in 
which everything was sacrificed to the 
sense of luminosity. After twenty-five 
years of this first discovery that the eye 
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recognized sunlight, not because of the 
light itself, but because of the shadows 
which it rendered luminous and transpar- 
ent, the work has gone on until of the 
one hundred and seventy and more land- 
scapes in this exhibition, the vast ma- 
jority treat the landscape as seen in mass. 
Even Mr. Edward C. Redfield, in his . 
“Cherry Tree” or “Road to the Mill” has 
turned aside from the grey and shadows of 
his earlier work and has begun to see a 
landscapé as solid color. In “Two Oaks,” 
by Mr. Guy C. Wiggins, the trees stand 
solid and big, not silhouettes, but masses. 
Even in the sea in “The Great South 
Bay,” by Mr. W. Granville Smith, the 
very waves are seen, not with reference 
to their fluid motion, but with reference 
to their shape. When Mr. Charles Rosen, 
an artist of personal individuality, sees a 
limestone cliff or a spring he sees land- 
scape in both as solid mass. If it be Mr. 
Octhman looking over a hill, or Mr. 
Frederic Ballard drawing a “headland,” 
standing stark and strong at the opening 
of a bay, or even in the more poetic view 
which Mr. Elliott Daingerfield in “A Gar- 
den of Dreams” looking out over an ex- 
panse to which he is endeavoring to give, 
not wholly successfully, the poetic quality 
which Boecklin achieves, there is, on the 
other hand, a sense of mass. 

The subjective aspect of the artist’s ex- 
pression has so completely mastered the 
earlier objective representation, that the 
foreign view is seen no longer as foreign, 
but as. view. When Mr. G. C. Coleman 
presents “Capri” in a broad violet-toned 
landscape he has in mind the conven- 
tional view of Italy and the color, Italian 
buildings once painted, take in a picture 


aftér they have been hung some time in 


a gallery. So Mr. F. A. Bridgeman in 
“The Bocher Biskra,” and Mr. Thomas 
Moran, one in his Algerian and the other 
in his Southwestern landscape, are each 
endeavoring to present the view in some- 
thing of the spirit in which one shows 
a photograph to explain travel to a friend. 

A younger man, Louis Akin, when he 
deals with two figures in an Indian village, 
“In the Oraibi Plaza,” has in mind the 
fashion in which these two red blankets 
give the solid mass of color to which he 
has keyed his entire picture. When Mr. 
J. F. Weir deals with Italy, he sees there 
the same play of light and shade, super- 
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PORTRAIT 
By F. W. Benson 


Awarded the Thomas R. Proctor Prize for the best example of portraiture 


ficially revealed, though far from super- 
ficially expressed, apparent in his brother, 
J. Alden Weir’s, prize picture, “The Pas- 
ture,” with its broad shifting, changing 
light over a wide area, interesting neither 
for what exists nor for the site, but solely 
because the transitory aspect of nature 
receives a record of the effect which it 
has made on the seeing eye, the thinking 
brain and the skilled hand. So, if Miss 
Lillian Genth paints a street in Brittany 


’ 


or Normandie, “Old Brittany” and “Le 
Jour en Normandie,” or Mrs. A. B. Sei- 
ther “Old Dinan,” it is not the strange 
house front or the unusual scene which 
interests the young artist, but the attempt 
to convey something of aspect and effect 
of streets in which the tide of life has 
long flowed to and from a newer land. 
It is true that Mr. Weir has used the 
rubric of a decade ago, running to light 
and shadow, and Mr. Childe Hassam is 





THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU 
By R. W. Van Boskerck 


still frankly struggling with patchy but 
entrancing colors in the attempt to make 


light rather than mass visible. But the 
younger current is the other way, and 
the growing young artist, who fifteen 
years ago eschewed umber and burnt 
sienna and ochre, and all the rest for his 
blues and purples, has returned to past 
tradition. So that two solid pieces of 
work by Mr. Worthington Whittridge, 
one of the oldest of academicians, which 
represent both the drawing and the treat- 
ment of an artist whose work began long 
enough ago to receive honorable mention 
in Lubek’s “History of Art,” in 1865, 
while it looks somewhat pale and color- 
less, is no longer as much at war with the 
canvases about it as in the early nineties. 

Just as the great historical picture has 
so completely gone out of existence that 
there is only one in this entire exhibition, 
the “Fight Between the Argus and the 
Pelican,’ by Charlton T. Chapman, an 
ancestral tribute, by Jefferson M. Levey 
to Midshipman Levey, who figured in the 


engagement, so the nude has shrunk to 
small proportions. “The Three Fates,” 
by John H. Fry, are dulled to meet the 
aspect of an old canvas and are loosely 
drawn. A graceful figure loosening the 
sandal, by Mr. M. H. Bancroft, is the 
inevitable morning bath. Mr. Childe Has- 
sam floods a nude figure in the open, 
drawn with a certain rude disdain for 
finer modeling. Mr. Beckwith has an 
academic “Nautilus,” indeed all his work, 
including a rather hard but careful por- 
trait, this year moves in this direction. 
Lightly touched from the same line is a 
draped figure, “Jessica,” by Mr. G. R. 
Barse, Jr., in which flesh is handled with 
the softness which pastel gives. Every 
one of the nude pictures gives the signs 
of careful training, apparent wherever 
draftsmanship comes up in American art, 
and not one of them has any special de- 
sire to assert this side of art. 

More than usual in this exhibition, the 
portrait sharply divides itself between 
head and picture. Mr. George W. May- 
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nard’s powerfully modeled handling of 
his own likeness for a diploma portrait; 
Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s head of Henry 
Wolf and still more, Mr. John S. Sar- 
gent’s head of William Thorne are each 
of them solely for the purpose of inter- 
preting the texture and expression of the 
face and the poise of the head, and to 
the rest Mr. Sargent, who attaches cloth- 
ing to a figure with astonishing accuracy, 
gives so little attention that he does not 
even trouble himself to make the coat fit. 
On the other hand, when Mr. F. W. Ben- 
son wins the T. R. Proctor prize with a 
portrait of a standing figure he is attempt- 
ing much. He has poised his figure in a 
roomy apartment, with a heron in the 
background, so as to contrast the thin, 
long lines with the spread of draperies. 
He has endeavored, by spreading pink 
over the right shoulder and arm, to in- 
terpret a cross-window light. The hands 
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he has drawn with an exquisite care. He 
has made the head. spring blossom-like 
from the body. If this is less successful 
than the smaller head and figure by him, 
it is, after all, because the task is more 
difficult. So, too, Mr. Robert W. Von- 
noh, in his portrait in costume with its 
cane and spreading skirts, has taken up 
his work as a scheme of decoration. Dis- 
tinction, the two figures of Mr. Robert 
Henri have. These figures follow doubt- 
less the rubric of Whistler, but they have 
mastered it and understand. The “Young 
Woman in Profile’ and the “Young 
Actress” have the one beauty and the 
other force, but both possess that power 
to see the permanent which is distinction. 


[The reproductions of paintings at the Eigh- 
ty-first Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, are used by courtesy of 
the Academy.] 
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With a Copy of Keats 


By William Sharp 


Heard from still coves and soft and sad as these ;— 


IKE listless lullabies of twilight seas 


Such is the echo of his perfect song,— 
It lives, it lingers long! 


Beside his fame Hyperion’s lustre pales, 
Sweeter his own song than his nightingale’s ; 
No voice speaks, in the century that has fled, 
So deathless from the dead! 


How many stately epics have been tossed 
Rudely against Time’s shore and wreck’d and lost, 
While Keats, the dreaming boy, floats down Time’s sea 


His lyric argosy! 


AS 





Governor Winthrop’s Journal 


By Herbert 


Author of “The 


American 


L. Osgood 


Colonies in the 


Seventeenth Century” 


HE Puritan was naturally introspec- 
tive. His mind was often turned in 
upon itself for the purpose of test- 

ing the individual’s spiritual condition and 
the relation in which he stood to God. He 
was also intensely self-conscious. He 
fully believed that the world was ruled by 
divine Providence, and that he and-those 
with whom in opinion and life he agreed 
were under the special care of Providence. 
The work therefore in which the Puritans 
were engaged seemed to them to be of the 
greatest importance, and, respecting its de- 
tails, as well as its main features, the world 
should be informed. They were a city 
set on a hill, a light for the guidance of the 
nations. 

This attitude of mind was favorable not 
only to the preservation and publication of 
all general facts which would throw light 
on the doings of the Puritans, but to the 
keeping of personal diaries and journals 
as well. A Puritan classic which com- 
bined the elements both of a general his- 
tory and a recital of personal experience 
was the “Journal” of Governor John Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts. It lacks the gos- 
sipy features of the diary of Samuel Sew- 
all, but as a record of public events it is 
far more valuable. As a source of in- 
formation respecting the first generation 
of New England worthies and their doings 
it stands without a rival. 

Winthrop was born in Groton, Suffolk, 
when the Puritan movement was in its 
earlier stages in England. He was of pre- 
cocious development, both physically and 
morally. He was married at seventeen, 
and before he reached the age of thirty he 
buried two wives and was the father of six 
children. From early manhood he had 
kept a diary which he called his “Ex- 
periences.” ‘The parts of this which have 
been published show that he was ever 
painfully consulting the oracles in his own 
heart to see if in the slightest particular 
he had wandered from the path of right 


living. In even the most insignificant 
events he was always striving to discover 
the hand of Providence, either as a warn- 
ing or an encouragement. Though Win- 
throp was doubtless a young man of scru- 
pulously correct life, when writing of him- 
self years after, he said, “In my youth I 
was very lewdly disposed, inclining unto 
and attempting (so far as my years en- 
abled me) all kinds of wickedness, except 
swearing and scorning religion, which I 
had no temptation unto in regard of my 
education.” 

But Winthrop, like the class or group 
to which he belonged, was not merely a 
sentimental dreamer. Like them, he 
learned worldly wisdom and became a 
trusted and experienced man of affairs. 
He was selected to lead the Puritan mi- 
gration to New England, and more than 
any other individual he shaped the institu- 
tions and policy of Massachusetts. In a 
true sense of the word he became a 
founder of commonwealths. He could 
now picture himself not simply as an indi- 
vidual who was striving after a spotless 
religious life, but as one who was called 
to be a leader among those who were es- 
tablishing a divinely ordered system of 
government among men. It was in order 
that a trustworthy chronicle of this enter- 
prise might be left to mankind that Win- 
throp wrote his “Journal” or “History of 
New England.” 

The early pages of the “Journal” contain 
one of the most realistic accounts which 
has come down to us of a voyage across 
the Atlantic in the seventeenth century. 
The aspects of sky and sea, the manage- 
ment of the ship, the fear of attack by 
pirates or privateers, incidents of life 
among crew and passengers on board shi 
—not forgetting the prayers—and the fect. 
ings of joy with which they welcomed ap- 
proach to land after a voyage of more 
than two months, are set forth in brief 
but telling phrase. As they approached 
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FORTRAIT OF GOVERNOR JOHN WINTHROP OF MASSACHUSETTS 


the coast of what was to be their new 
home they had “fair sunshine weather, and 
so pleasant a sweet air as did much re- 
fresh us, and there came a smell off the 
shore like the smell of a garden.” 
During the earlier years of his residence 
in Massachusetts Winthrop committed to 
the pages of his diary a mass of brief 
notices of common events. The colony 
then consisted of a group of mere hamlets 
about the Bay, and the position of the 
Governor was decidedly patriarchal. His 
knowledge of the colonists far and wide 
was intimate. Like every Puritan, his in- 
terest was keen in unusual natural phe- 
nomena, for they were believed to spe- 
cially indicate the will of God. The record 


of storms, shipwrecks, the accidental 
burning of houses, of depredations by 
wild animals, of monstrous births, deaths 
in unusual forms, abound, especially in the 
earlier part of the work. From these, 
whenever possible, a lesson was drawn 
which was consoling to the pride of the 
Puritan. Winthrop carefully noted re- 
ports of anarchy in the Narragansett Set- 
tlements as evidence of the persistent folly 
of those who, because of restlessness in 
Massachusetts, had been forced to remove 
thither. The death of John Mason and 
the failure of his enterprise on the Pisca- 
taqua, the murder of Anne Hutchinson 
by the Indians gave comforting assurance 
that rivals or disturbers of Massachusetts 
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had, by their conduct, incurred the divine 
wrath. When, on one occasion at Water- 
town, says Winthrop, a great combat was 
witnessed between a mouse and a snake 
and the mouse prevailed and killed the 
snake, the pastor of Boston, Mr. Wilson, 
gave this interpretation—“That snake 
was the devil; the mouse was a poor, con- 
temptible people, which God had brought 
hither, which should overcome Satan here 
and dispossess him of his kingdom.” 

The simple, homely existence, even of 
the leaders among the early colonists, re- 
ceives abundant illustration in Winthrop. 
He walks with friends across the stretches 
of woodland and marsh to Salem to attend 
a Thursday lecture. He journeys also, 
partly by sea and partly through the forest 
trails, to Plymouth, where on Sunday he 
takes a leading part in the service. On 
one occasion, while at his farm at Mystic, 
he walked out one night after supper, tak- 
ing a fowling piece to use in case he might 
see a wolf. Darkness coming on unexpect- 
edly, he lost his way and was forced to 
stay in the woods all night. Though he 
might have taken refuge in the abandoned 
hut of an Indian, he preferred to stay out 
of doors before a fire which he kindled, 
“sometimes walking by the fire, sometimes 
singing psalms, sometimes getting wood, 
but could not sleep.” 

Winthrop spent liberally of his means 
for the supnort of the colony, and during 
the early years of his governorship re- 
ceived no salary. Gratuities, however, 
had been bestowed on him by certain indi- 
viduals and towns. But these in the sim- 
plicity and honesty of his heart he scrupled 
to receive, and so informed the general 
court in 1632. He desired that they would 
not take it ill if for the future he refused 
presents from all except assistants and 
special friends. This was silently ac- 
ceded to, and years passed before even 
the governor came to receive a salary for 
his manifold duties. 

As the work of settlement progressed, 
the “Journal” becomes to a greater ex- 
tent the records of the doings of a magis- 
trate, with a group of associated leaders 
drawn in part from the laity and in part 
from the clergy. It is the chief source of 
information concerning the work of the 
executive, and without it our knowledge 
of the politics of Puritan Massachusetts 
would be very fragmentary. We learn 
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from its pages how justice was meted out 
to offenders, especially to those who re- 
fused to be bound by the strict require- 
ments of Puritan rule; how towns were 
founded and a general court with a repre- 
sentative house of deputies was estab- 
lished ; how relations were developed with 
the colonists at Plymouth and with the 
tenants of Mason and Gorges to the north ; 
how the settlers went forth who founded 
the river towns on the Connecticut, and 
how in time, with them and others, the 
New England Confederacy was formed. 
Winthrop’s “Journal” is the most authori- 
tative source of information for the early 
career of Roger Williams and for the rea- 
sons which led to his expulsion from Mas- 
sachusetts. To it one must constantly 
turn for information relating to the great 
Antinomian controversy, which for more 
than a year shook Massachusetts to its 
centre and sent young Henry Vane back 
to Europe in disgust. 

The later encounters of the Massachu- 
setts leaders with the dissatisfied Presby- 
terians of the colony, and their hostile re- 
lations with the malcontent Gorton from 
the Narragansett Settlements are also de- 
tailed at length, the entries being often 
accompanied with documents. The inter- 
est of the “Journal” considered as a record 
of public events, culminates in the account 
which is given of the attack that was made 
on Winthrop in 1645 by certain men of 
Hingham. This involved the charge that 
as deputy governor, he had used too great 
discretion in committing certain of their 
residents for trial, and it proved to be the 
culmination of a long-standing contro- 
versy over the discretionary power of the 
magistrates. The case was carried on peti- 
tion before the general court, and Win- 
throp himself was brought to trial before 
that body. After a long political conflict 
he was triumphantly acquitted. He then 
took his seat again on the bench, with the 
full consciousness that the cause for which 
he had so long stood had won its final 
triumph. 

As a fitting conclusion of the whole 
matter, Winthrop then craved the indulg- 
ence of the assembly while he made a 
“little speech.” The address which he 
then delivered is one of the rare gems of 
Puritan literature and contains the root 
idea of modern republicanism. With mod- 
esty and true eloquence, often admitting 
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that magistrates might err in judgment 
and insisting that for that reason they 
should be held responsible chiefly for their 
fidelity, he gave a brief exposition of the 
relations between authority and liberty. 
After distinguishing between natural and 
civil liberty, and showing how the former 
was synonymous with anarchy, he ex- 
plained that the latter recorded itself in 
the covenant between God and man, in the 
moral law, and in politic covenants among 
men. This liberty, said he, “is the proper 
end and object of authority; and, he 
added, in almost Miltonic phrase, “is the 
liberty to that only which is good, just 
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and honest.” “This liberty is maintained in 
a way of subjection to authority ; it is the 
same kind of liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free.” After gracefully illustrat- 
ing it under the simile of marriage and of 
the subjection of the church to Christ, the 
deputy concluded with a practical lesson 
that, if the people wished to enjoy the 
lawful liberties of which they had become 
possessed, they must quietly and cheer- 
fully submit to the authority which was 
set over them. “So shall your liberties be 
preserved, in upholding the honor and 
power of authority amongst you.” 


Autumn Twilight on the 
Wissahickon 


By William Mountain 


And twinkles in the purple stream below; 
The forest glooms against day’s final glow, 
And trembles with the breath of night’s first sigh: 

The unseen torrent’s far-off sobbine cry 
Fills all the twilight with a sense of woe; 
Is it the autumn’s sad adagio? 

Or crooning of the winter spirit nigh? 


(yx green star burns amid the violet sky, 


No song of cozy bird or insect-sound 

Is heard to cheer the solemn autumn eve ; 

The russet leaves are vocal on the ground, 

Their whispers numb the spirit like a knell; 

Or, hurrying in confusion, do they grieve 

With him whose heart is sorrow’s unplumbed well? 





Literary Backgrounds 


By Edith Harmon 


With drawings 


generalities are to be observed in the 

making of backgrounds for stories. 
The setting of a tale shall be either in- 
doors or outdoors, in the East or in the 
West, in the city or in the country. 

But is it always essential, in depicting 
high life, to present the hero in the fore- 
ground of an afternoon tea table? In such 
a case the inevitable happens. 

After thoughtfully sipping his tea (an 
act which was reproved in the nursery), 
the hero delivers himself of some epi- 
grammatic reply to his hostess’s remark; 
and if he is rash enough to take a second 
cup, will be certain to address her as “his 
dear Lady Dora” before he leaves. the 
house. The hero and the heroine of the 


iP is, of course, necessary that certain 


“* The rector’s ineligible son takes tea with the daughter of the 
Manor House every afternoon,”’ 


English background are always at tea or 
a garden party. Life, for them, holds no 
alternatives. 

The rector’s ineligible son takes tea 
with the daughter of the Manor House 
every afternoon, and always proposes at 
the garden party after he has induced all 
the other men to select partners for cro- 
quet. Perhaps it is because so many novels 
of English life are written by Americans 
that we are restricted to such a superficial 
view of things and ways across the sea, 


Brown 


by M. C. Ruth 


so that to one who has never been there 
the whole of England seems to be one 
panorama of fair, huge, good-looking 
men, and over-dressed women, tea tables, 
garden parties and hunts. 


“The New York heroine presses a button and her maid brings 
her everything through the day in juxurious succession.” 


So much for the English story. 

The New York novel is done to death 
against a background of money,—and the 
East Side! The New York heroine presses 
a button and her maid brings her every- 
thing through the day in luxurious suc- 
cession, from her breakfast to her ball 
gown. 

This heroine lives on Fifth avenue and 
seldom uses her feet in winter, except to 
walk in the Park, where a timely lover 
is sure to turn into the path she has taken. 
A quarrel with him is bound sooner or 
later to change her background to Riv- 
ington or Houston street, where she re- 
mains until he comes to take her home. 
In that interval, however, the muscular, 
smooth-shaven young clubman looms up 
about town in the foreground of the Stock 
Market, the club and Delmonico’s. 

And again of the novel of country life. 
That girl on the brow of the hill “clearly 
defined against the blue sky!” Those golf 
clubs and that wisp of hair blown across 
her pink (and, alas, in real life, her per- 
spiring) cheek! 

Or quite as often see her in a boat, her 
arms bared, her hands upon the tiller, the 
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stern high upon the crest of a wave, and 
she, looking radiantly beautiful, without 
the faintest suggestion of seasickness 
about her. She stands undaunted at her 
post while the same youthful tailor’s model 
in white flannels gazes admiringly at her 
from the bow. Well, we cannot blame 
him, even if we have seen him do it before 
now. 

Apparently there are no mornings in 
novels, except in rare instances, when a 
fleeting reference to the breakfast table 
serves to reveal the heroine with heavy 
lids and dark rings under her eyes that 
indicate her sleepless night. As a matter 
of course she is more beautiful in her dis- 
tress, regardless of the fact that ordinarily 
such conditions would have been unbe- 
coming even to Madame Recamier. 

And then about the East Sider who says 
“you’se fellers” in every sentence and who 
has lived to man’s estate a Bowery life of 
happy-go-lucky semi-viciousness and is 
suddenly transplanted into the old Fifth 
Avenue conditions of exotic growth. Here 
he becomes picturesque in a setting where 
the daughter of the house takes an interest 
in him. He loves her at first, but with a 
directness of vision that is almost incredi- 
ble, decides that she is not for him, and 
transfers his affections to the French maid, 
who was certainly never obtained through 
any American agency for servants. 

To be sure we must have backgrounds 
or books would never be written. But 
what an inestimable relief it would be if 
for one year editors and contributors 
would eliminate the hackneyed and sub- 
stitute the fresh? Fancy us free for that 
brief time to turn the pages of a magazine 
without meeting an account of the golf 
girl and her pompadour, the Gibson man 
and the New England old maid? 

Just refresh your brain with the thought 
of what it would mean to take up a paper 
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that was free of the mother-in-law, the 
drunkard’s latch-key and the wife’s Christ- 
mas present joke? 

How we should love the editors and 
how we should welcome the writers who 
would secure for us this change. We do 


“That girl on the brow of the hill, clearly defined against the 
blue sky!” 


not hope for anything new, for we know 
with Solomon that there is nothing new 
under the sun. But, having so many, 
many hands at work behind the scenes, is 
it not possible more often to shift the 
scenery ? 


A Reflection 


By Norma K. Bright 


Is all according to his individual will ; 
He may the glass to Heaven or Hell have facing, 
And faithfully will be reflected good or ill. 


Mo: soul is like a mirror, and the placing 





“Fiona Macleod” 


By Cornelius 


that death came to the writer distin- 

guished in our generation as having 
best caught the glamour of Northern 
seas. William Sharp died at Castello di 
Maniace, Bronte, under the western 
slopes of Mt. Etna, on December 12th, 
almost seven years to a day after William 
Black, so different in his outlook on life, 
but curiously before “Fiona Macleod’s” 
day the novelist the public regarded as the 
leading novelist of the Highlands. Stev- 
enson, in far-away Samoa, prayed in the 
last years of his life that he might see 
the Lammermuirs again before he died, 
that once more he might “Hear about the 
graves of the martyrs, the pewits cry- 
ing, And hear no more at all.” But it 
was not to be. And it was not to be that 
William Sharp should die on Iona, the 
Holy Isle, that the last view of the earth 
to whose beauty he was so keenly alive, 
should be the gray waters and black 
mountains he so loved. Yet Italy he 
loved after the West Highlands, and in 
the part of Italy where he died were many 
associations with Greece, whose literature 
he held next to English literature in his 
heart. He did not die “the death among 
strangers,” so terrible to the Gael. 

When the news of Mr. Sharp’s death 
reached London, on December 13th, Mr. 
Richard Whiteing, one of his devoted 
friends of recent years, made a_ public 
statement that Mr. Sharp was the author 
of all the writing issued under the name 
of “Fiona Macleod.” The secret had 
been well kept, far better kept than the 
secret that Scott was the author of the 
Waverley novels. Let anyone who thinks 
that Mr. Sharp practiced an unpardonable 
deception on the public remember that 
Sir Walter Scott did the like, that he as 
stoutly denied his identity with the 
“Author of Waverley” as Mr. Sharp did 
his with “Fiona Macleod.” Mr. Sharp 
wrote to live, and he thought he could 
perhaps make a more comfortable living 
by posing, in those years when the read- 
ing public began to take a real interest 


[: was inthe South, in Sicily, and inland, 


Weygandt 


in the “Celtic Renaissance,” as a Gael of 
the Gaels. 

As William Sharp, joining fortune with 
the movement after it was well started, 
and known then for poetry that continued 
the Pre-Raphaelite ideals, but chiefly as 
editor of “The Canterbury Poets,” his 
intimate Knowledge of Gaelic life would 
be questioned. It would have been use- 
less for him to reply that he was largely 
of Highland stock; that he had spent 
much of his early life in Argyll and the 
islands, that his vacations were spent 
there now; that in the preface to his 
“Romantic Ballads” of May, 1888, the 
year late in which the “Celtic Renais- 
sance” began to manifest itself, he had 
written of his “true Celtic passion for the 
weird and the supernatural ;” and to have 
pointed to his ballad, “The Son of Allan,” 
as proof positive that he had already 
treated Gaelic legend. The public would 
not have been interested in a literary hack 
turned “Celtic revivalist.”” But as an un- 
known author about whom a veil of mys- 
tery could be wrapped by judicious press 
notices, who could gradually be disclosed 
as a lady of good birth whose “very writ- 
ing depends upon—privacy,” he might do 
something with the public. That he chose 
a woman’s name was doubtless due to his 
success in writing the wife’s letters in the 
novel in which Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard (Mrs. von Teuffel) wrote the 
husband’s, “A Fellowe and His Wife” 
(1892). The story, the partial alienation 
of a wife’s affection during her stay in 
Rome, while her husband is on his Aus- 
trian estate, is told in letters written be- 
tween the two. 

In a statement in the London “Acad- 
emy” of May 15, 1897, which was sent 
me when I wrote to “Fiona Macleod” 
about her early work, it is said that “Miss 
Macleod’s first literary experiment was a 
short story, which she sent, in the autumn 
of 1893, to “The National Observer.” It 
was not accepted by Henley, but a short 
novel, “Pharais,” was published by a pro- 
vincial publisher in 1894 and republished 
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Pp maa Te lore 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM SHARP 


in America. The strange love-story that 
it told, and the beauty of its descriptions 
of Hebridean scenery and its recital of 
the old-world ways of the Island Gaels 
won it a cordial acceptance. “Fiona Mac- 
leod’s” further work was eagerly awaited. 
“The Mountain Lovers,” another sad love 
story, ending in the death of the girl, had 
for scene the high mountains of the main- 
land. Here was more of shepherds than 
of fishermen, and here, as in “Pharais,” 
were snatches of folk-song and of verse 


that was very certainly not folk-song, so 
modernly analytical was it of human emo- 
tion. “The Prayer of Women” in 
“Pharais’” marked a new departure for 
English verse, so outspoken was it in 
its statement of cruel truth. Like most 
of the verse that Mr. Sharp wrote, it is 
not poetry, but it is profoundly moving. 
Indeed, with the exception of a line here 
and there, and of a few passages—most 
of them in his “Sospiri di Roma,’— 
verses colored with the reds and yellows 
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and purples of Italy—there is no poetry in 
all Mr. Sharp’s verse until in the last few 
years, under the influence of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, he attained a real, though deriva- 
tive beauty, as in “The End of Aodh of 
the Songs” and “Closing Doors.” 

The first collection of verse under the 
name of “Fiona Macleod” was published 
in 1896, in which same year appeared 
“The Washer of the Ford,” a collection 
of short stories. ‘Fiona Macleod’s” third 
novel, “Green Fire,” a title symbolic of 
the passionate story of young hearts it 
tells, had appeared in 1895. It was 
marred by a straining after effect that was 
absent in both of the earlier long stories, 
exuberant in feeling and adjectives as 
they were. 

By 1895 Mr. Sharp’s tricking of the 
public was triumphantly successful, as 
successful even as that of Mr. Laurence 
Housman in “An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters,” which came so soon after. That 


year “Fiona Macleod’s” “The Sin-Eater 
and Other Tales and Episodes” had con- 
vinced the public and the critics, too, that 
the new writer had passed the period of 
promise and was now a writer of achieve- 


ment. Nothing that Mr. Sharp wrote in 
the ten years since excels in conception 
or execution some of the short tales of 
this volume—“The Dan-nan-Ron” and 
“The Sin-Eater” for instance. The last 
named is a story of a man who, in accord- 
ance with a Highland custom, takes on 
him by a ghoulish act the sins of a dead 
man. The man who becomes thg sin- 
eater is driven mad by his deed, and in 
the end launches himself into a stormy sea 
tied to a cross of spars as Christ was 
nailed to the Cross, and so perishes. 
The “Dan-nan-Ron” is the story of an- 
other man who goes mad and in the end 
is driven to his death in the sea by the 
pipe-playing of his enemy. Manus Mac- 
Codrum comes of the dark people of the 
Outer Isles that the ethnologists tell us 
are Iberian, but by the superstitious 
islanders his race is held to be descended 
from seals and they are not at all sur- 
prised that he is killed by a herd among 
whom he swims in his madness. You 
will not soon forget the picture of the 
man fighting with the enraged beasts on 
the reef in the moonlight and of his going 
down to death torn to pieces in the shal- 
lows nearby. That death scene is one of 


News 


the weirdest and most horrible pieces of 
writing in “Fiona Macleod” where there is 
much that is weird and horrible.~ The 
author did not hold either the sin-eater or 
the seal man to be typical Scotch Gaels, 
but so many of the stories were of strange 
people that “Fiona Macleod” came in for 
a good deal of unfriendly criticism in the 
Scotch papers from indignant Highland- 
ers and Islanders. The files of Glasgow 
newspapers were gone over to prove 
that no such accidents and murders as 
were described in the stories ever occur- 
red; a census of Iona, the island about 
which “Fiona Macleod” wrote most, was 
taken to prove that no such people as she 
wrote about as living there did live there; 
a boarding house in Glasgow in which 
she was reported to be staying was 
watched that she might be confronted and 
compelled to recant certain things she had 
said about the Scotch Gael; the impro- 
priety of a woman’s wandering alone 
about the country, as she from her stories 
evidently wandered, was hinted at. 

All these incidents and comments, duly 
reported in the literary journals, whetted 
more and more the curiosity of the public, 
and the continued failure of all the efforts 
to discover the identity of the author 
deepened the mystery about “Fiona Mac- 
leod.”’ 

Mr. Sharp was again and again de- 
clared to be “Fiona Macleod,” not only 
because he was associated as literary 
agent with her publications, but because 
there were similarities between his style 
and hers; so was Mrs. Sharp accused, so 
was Miss Nora Hopper (Mrs. Chesson) ; 
so was Mr. Yeats; and the conjecture was 
made that there was no one person back 
of all the writings signed “Fiona Mac- 
leod,” but that they were the work of a 
syndicate of young Celtic writers. Those 
of Mr. Sharp’s friends who knew the 
secret were loyal and all he would say 
was that “Fiona Macleod” was his kins- 
woman and that when she chose him for 
her literary agent she got his promise that 
he would answer no questions about her 
identity, and he was honor-bound to stand 
by his word. 

That Mr. Sharp was canny in his ruse 
is evident by a comparison of the reviews 
of the works he published under his own 
name after 1893 with those he published 
as “Fiona Macleod’s.” “Wives in Exile” 
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(1898) and “Silence Farm” (1899), the 
one “a comedy if romance” of a yachting 
tour along the west coast of Scotland and 
the other a novel of farm life in the Low- 
lands, received only short and unenthusi- 
astic notices compared with those ac- 
corded “The Dominion of Dreams” 
(1899), “The Divine Adventure” (1900), 
and “The Winged Destiny” (1905). It 
must be confessed, however, that the last 
three books were by far the better, They 
are collections of critical papers and 
sketches and short stories and “spiritual 
adventures.” These “spiritual adven- 
tures” are sometimes rather hard to fol- 
low, but even when the meaning is none 
too plain, or when several meanings might 
be found, as in the story that gives title 
to “The Divine Adventure,” you are de- 
lighted by the music of the words and 
lifted by the exaltation of a spirit in which 
the adventure is related. In these later 
sketches words have become less im- 
portant to Mr. Sharp than when he wrote 
“Green Fire,”—he still cares for them, 
as all Celts care for them, greatly; but 
now it is a spirit too subtle for words to 
express that he would express. 


In “The Winged Destiny” he antici- 
pates a day “when the imagination shall 
lay aside words and pigments and clay as 
raiment heedless during the festivals of 


the spirit and express itself in the 
thoughts which inhabit words—as light 
inhabits water or as greenness inhabits 
grass.” Such writing as this angers the 
reader who does not understand it. He 
insists it is sheer nonsense and does not 
believe those that declare it means much 
to them. 

Back in 1888, as William Sharp, he had 
written that he was expecting a revival of 
spirituality. A year ago as “Fiona Mac- 
leod,” he reiterated this belief; and in M. 
Maeterlinck and in Mr. George W. Rus- 
sell (A. E.), the Irish mystic, he could 
point to two writers that heralded the 
new dawn. ‘The mission of the Gael, 
whom unlike Dr. Hyde, Mr. Sharp takes 
to be a “doomed and passing race,” he 
believes to be to hand on its own spirit- 
uality to the great Anglo-Celtic peoples 
in whom the Gael is being absorbed, and 
thus to develop spirituality in those 
peoples. 

Mr. Sharp finds these are “characteris- 
tics which distinguish Celtic literature— 


Macleod” 
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intimate natural vision; a swift emotion 
that is sometimes a spiritual ecstacy, but 
sometimes is also a mere intoxication of 
the senses; a peculiar sensitiveness to the 
beauty of what is remote and solitary; a 
rapt pleasure in what is ancient and in 
the contemplation of what holds an in- 
dwelling melancholy; a visionary passion 
for beauty which is of the immortal 
things”—and all these characteristics can 
be found in his own writing. They were 
there before he began to lay the scenes 
of his stories and dramas, many of them 
soul-stories and soul-dramas, in Gaelic 
Scotland. They were there in “Vistas,” 
that collection of strange dramas some- 
thing like M. Maeterlinck’s that he pub- 
lished in 1894 and that had a vogue in 
America, a greater vogue than anything 
else he published under his own name. 
These qualities, however, are to be found 
in intensity only in his writing of the 
Gaels. I always feel I am getting a truer 
picture of the Scotch Gael from Mr, Neil 
Munro’s stories, or rather I should say a 
picture of the more characteristic Gaels, 
but the two men’s writings are generally 
of things so different that no satisfactory 
comparison can be made. Mr. Sharp 
could do realistic work when he chose 
as in the story of Rory M’Alpine the 
piper, “The Yellow Moonrock,” unearthly 
as parts of that story are, and he had for 
several years announced a _ Jacobite 
romance whose characters would of 
necessity have more of this earth in them 
than the characters of so many of his 
tales. That he avoids realism is due to 
his inherited Celtic belief that reality is 
important only when it is beautiful—a 
belief that leads him to write down as his 
artistic creed, “The ideal of art should 
be to represent beautiful life.” 

I have always a suspicion that the roots 
of Mr. Sharp’s stories are as much in 
literature as in lore gleaned from the 
people ; and in places I find in them what 
seems to me insincerity, unconscious in- 
sincerity I have no doubt, the insin- 
cerity of the man who deceives himself 
with dreams his own thoughts have bred, 
but still insincerity. Celtic love of 
words when run riot, as it is sometimes 
in his writing, will lead a man to say 
things he would not at other times sub- 
scribe to. He had been ill, too, of late 
years very delicate, and he had worked as 
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hard as any literary man of our genera- 
tion. In the twenty-five years he had 
written for a living he had made forty 
books, besides many uncollected magazine 
articles and many editions of the English 
poets. Of these books not a few were 
critical studies that required careful re- 
search. 

Had Mr. Sharp had more time I feel he 
might have made his best things among 
the very best, but as they. are, I cannot 
feel that they are of the very best. Yet 
without them there would be a gap in 
modern English literature. | What pic- 
tures of northern seas we should miss, 
pictures of the sea in all moods. There 
is the call of the sea in nearly everything 
he wrote. I wonder, when I put down 
“Sorrows on the Wave” or “The Ninth 
Wave,” has even Mr. Swinburne a 
greater passion for the sea? Certainly 
he has not brooded on it so long as Mr. 
Sharp, nor has it brought such strange 
flotsam to his feet. It is not only that we 
would have lost these aspects of Northern 
seas, that some aspects of Highland scen- 
ery would have escaped us, that we would 
be unacquainted with some aspects of 
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Gaelic life that Scott had not seen, or 
Black, or Stevenson, or Mr. Munro, but 


_that we should not have come upon a dis- 


tinctive attitude toward life, an attitude 
that, more’s the pity, Mr. Sharp had not 
the power to express fully. But half ex- 
pressed as it is, it has novelty and fresh- 
ness and charm. 

Had the “Celtic Revival” come sooner, 
had it found Mr. Sharp at twenty instead 
of thirty-five, he might have gained the 
power, for there is no question but that 
his best work is his Gaelic work. The 
kind of work William Sharp could do 
best was putting the Gael, both of old 
time and to-day, as he knew and dreamed 
him, into literature—that is why his best 
work was done as “Fiona Macleod,” for 
it was practically only as “Fiona Mac- 
leod” that he wrote on Gaelic life. If 
Mr. Sharp’s work never realized its fine 
intention, it certainly accomplished in one 
way what he wished it to accomplish—it 
extended the horizons of living by ex- 
tending the horizons of imagination, and 
he who extends horizons has done much 
for the world. 


The Isle of Dreams 


By 


William Sharp 


Haunted by Dreams of weary men, 


: | ‘HERE is an isle beyond our ken, 


Grey Hopes enshadow it with wings 
Weary with burdens of old things: 
There the insatiate water-springs 

Rise with the tears of all who weep: 
And deep within it, deep, oh, deep 
The furtive voice of Sorrow sings. 


There evermore, 


Till Time be o’er, 


Sad, oh, so sad, the Dreams of men 
Drift through the Isle beyond our ken. 





A Poetic Renaissance 


fiction had begun to set in. Not that 

the good novel shows any falling off in 
the demand which it has the power of cre- 
ating, but the average reader is proceeding 
with greater caution when it comes to a 
choice of books, and even the inveterate 
fiction reader is beginning to tire of 
monotony and weak, cheapening imita- 
tions, and is showing a disposition to make 
the literary sandwich with thicker slices 
of substantial works and a less prodigal 
filling in of dainties. 

There are “signs and portents,” all of 
which indicate that the world is once more 
tending toward a greater earnestness in 
life. As the intellectual circle widens 
there is an increased public for the book of 
biography, history, political theory, art 
and literary criticism and for the essay 
and the poem. 

With regard to verses, it is worth while 
to particularize somewhat. Skeptical as 
we are prone to be when contemporary 
verse is under discussion, the truth of the 
matter is indisoutably in high-light evi- 
dence. There is a remarkable amount of 
good verse being written to-day ; there are 
any number of minor poets who are achiev- 
ing a presentable plane of excellence in 
their work—all this can be said of the 
present day with more truth than one is 
generally ready to admit. We have no 
Tennyson, no Browning—as yet genius 
has not crowned our age, but we have a 
veritable multitude of sweet singers, 
graceful versifiers and a promising group 
of poetic dramatists. 

More than this, verse is beginning to 
sell. Readers now look with more ser- 
iousness upon the American poet’s efforts 
than they did some years ago. Dr. van 
Dyke has been read widely; we find the 
magazines full of shorter pieces, some ex- 
cellent things by Richard Watson Gilder, 


iy really looks as if a reaction against 


Lloyd Mifflin, Arthur Stringer and Miss 
Edith M. Thomas. Probably few persons 
realize just what good is accomplished by 
verses of this kind; few understand how 
gradually readers come to look for these 
fragments, with what eagerness they seize 
upon them and extract from them the good 
that in them lies. 

After all is said, the poetic instinct is 
one of the fundamental instincts of man. 
We “lisped in numbers” ere we attained 
to the dignities of prose; poetry and re- 
ligion are inseparably united, and religion 
is man’s greatest heritage. Just as the 
first man formed his utterance to Nature's 
music, so the last man will mold his 
phrases to the music of the spheres. 

The vogue of fiction is a mood in pass- 
ing ; the story will always interest, alwavs 
amuse; but fiction cannot rise to the 
loftier peaks of exaltation; prose cannot 
sing the soul’s song or deliver forth the 
prophecy, it can only in part interpret the 
beauties and the spirit of Nature. For 
these things we need the music of verse. 

Only recently Mr. Clement Shorter 
spoke thus hopefully of a revival in the 
popularity of verse : “I am looking forward 
to a swing of the pendulum which shall 
make poetry just as popular as fiction, a 
thing that has been once and may be 
again.” Every month sees more than a 
dozen of new volumes of verse, and, while 
most of this work can be immediately dis- 
carded, there can still be gleaned many 
stanzas that seem almost to have the im- 
mortal touch. At least, imagination and 
fancy are abroad in the land; admiration 
for classic poetry grows and the accom- 
panying study of the master-poets waxes 
more zealous; all that is needed is a little 
more of the soulful and less of the sordid 
—these will be the last developments. 
There is a hope alive that the near future 
will witness a great religious revival in 
America. With such a movement poetry 
will have greater opportunities to flourish. 
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For the mood will mean less prevalence of 
the commercialistic spirit to which the 
contemporary poverty of poetic inspiration 
can be traced. 

Yes, we, too, hope with Mr. Shorter 
that poetry may once more stimulate the 
imaginations of the many and nourish the 
souls of the multitudes. 


M. Maeterlinck on 
America 


ID we heed—and we might heed to 

no little purpose—the opinions on 

American art—or lack of art—as 
expressed by foreign authors, we were 
far less complacent in respect to our own 
virtues. Recently M. Maeterlinck, whose 
praise and approval seem in many ways 
worth winning, was requested to give 
some idea as to what he thought of 
America. We quote a part of his reply 
from the “Theatre Magazine.” 

I should be afraid to live in a city like New 
York. I understand that Money, Bustle and 
Noise are its chief characteristics. Money is 
useful, of course, but it is not everything. 
Bustle and noise, also, are necessary adjuncts 
of human industry. But they do not add to 
man’s comfort nor satisfy his soul cravings. 
America is too young a nation to seek the 
Beautiful. That may come when you Ameri- 
cans grow weary of being Rich. Then you 
will, as a nation, cultivate art and letters, and, 
who knows? one day you will surpass the Old 
World in the splendor of your buildings, the 
genius of your authors. You are a great 
people, perhaps the greatest the world has 
ever seen, but your highest powers are still 
slumbering. At present you are too busily oc- 
cupied in assimilating the foreigner, too busily 
engaged in affairs purely material, to leave 
either time or taste for either the Beautiful 
or the Occult. When America does take to 
beautifying her own Home she will astonish 
the World. 

There may be more truth in this bit of 
prophecy than one thinks. At least, and 
with this we may partly console ourselves, 
we are looked upon as a people of 
promise, and even if we do hide our 
souls in palaces of gold, the souls are 
recognizably there. But no wonder that 
Europeans watch our progress in open- 
mouthed astonishment. Surely, our mad 
rush after the good, solid American dollar 
must be an amazing thing when viewed 
through the perspective of distance and 
the mellowing lights of age, which has 
put aside much of the quest of the tangi- 
ble and has fixed its gaze on a world that 
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is higher. The term “youth” is the right 
one. It is, too, a comforting one; for 
youth makes many excusable errors, and 
there is always the chance to retrieve. 


Immoral Literature 


ITH no little heat are critics dis- 
cussing the dangers that will 
attend what now threatens to be 

a wholesale dissemination of immoral 
books ; immoral in the sense that they are 
noxious, fairly nauseous to persons of re- 
fined taste and lofty idealism. 

As someone not long since exclaimed 
in horror, ““The worse the book is now, it 
seems, the greater is the demand for it!” 
And, indeed, to label a work of fiction 
“immoral” is to increase the sales twenty- 
fold; to suppress a volume is to effect an 
instant, not-to-be-denied clamor after it. 

One of the most unhappy circumstances 
in connection with the matter is that many 
critics are attributing the unhappy ten- 
dency to deal with unpleasant possibilities 
in elaborate detail, to the rise of the femi- 
nine novelist. Strange as it appears, 
women are the greatest offenders in this 
respect. Where it would naturally be sus- 
pected that a woman would write with 
greater modesty and restraint than a man, 
the fact remains that she pursues a_ di- 
rectly opposite course, and many times 
describes what no man would dare de- 
scribe in a way that would try the temerity 
of the most audacious man. 

That women know not what they do 
when they thus yield to the feminine pas- 
sion for minutia, is fairly well apparent. 
Our feminine novelists are good women; 
women who write with the purpose of 
improving the general conditions of 
morality. And yet, out of a pure motive 
grow these atrocious situations which 
some years ago would have been excluded 
from any respectable home, and from the 
reading of which gently reared women 
would have been shielded as from a 
plague. 

Doubtless as we grow more “civilized,” 
what an abused term it is, we forego much 
of the sweet modesty of earlier days. At - 
any rate, barriers once strictly observed 
threaten to fall away, and the growing 
evils of divorce make the portrayal of “in- 
compatibility” interesting to an abnormal 
degree. 
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The feminine novelist should, at all 
events, have a care, and consider that 
when she appears before a large public, 
between book-covers, it is neither ex- 
pected nor desired that she shall use the 
terms and insinuations that might be, 
though in the case of the highest type of 
woman, are not, permissible even among a 
bevy of women occupied in retailing the 
latest gossip. 


Concerning Garrets 


R. GERALD STANLEY LEE, in 
M that unique little periodical which 

he issues so appropriately under 
the name of “Mount Tom,” deplores, in a 
recent editorial, the decline of the garret. 
Mr. Lee does not begrudge the contem- 
porary author the material comforts de- 
rived from his literary labors, but with his 
usual emphasis upon the more spiritual 
issues, he upholds the necessity of garret 
existence as an essential to the greatest 
literary achievement. Writes Mr. Lee: 


The fact remains that the garret, one of the 
great recognized and heroic institutions of 
literature in all ages, has passed away. The 
truth is worse than this. The ideal of the gar- 
ret, without which for artists of the higher kind 
there can be no other ideal, has passed away, 
and in the one part of the world where it still 
should be held in honor the garret is in dis- 
grace—among the artists themselves. Our 
American writers for the most part are not 
only ashamed of their art when it is not self- 
supporting, but they have fallen to the point 
where they are actually proud of it when it is 
self-supporting. The result is that many of us 
when we hear Gertrude Atherton (from a safe 
perch in a foreign country) railing at American 
letters for being bourgeois, and for having 
nothing free or heroic or unconquerable about 
it, we are obliged to agree with her more than 
we had hoped. We do not want to let her 
know it, exactly, and we make a little pleasant 
reservation, some of us, that there must be a 
garret in this country we have not heard of yet 
—some garret that will soon attract a world— 
but so far as one can see on the surface, or 
with the naked eye, it is not being too harsh 
with our American men of letters to admit 
that they belong to the comfortable classes. 
The most artistic or ambitious man of us all 
who gets his living by his pen, may be uncom- 
fortable by reason of not getting a good fit 
as regards his position, but he has a dress-suit 
to be uncomfortable in; and while of course, 
as in all callings of life in a material world 
there is much left to be hungered for, it has to 
be admitted, so far as our literary artists are 
concerned, that the shoe-and-stocking question 
has become the piano question, and the bread- 
and-butter problem has become the problem 
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of the Persian rug, and the popular mind takes 
it for granted with its men of letters, that they 
are fairly prospercus. 

We run the risk of calling down the 
ridicule of a certain class—and a large one 
—by agreeing with Mr. Lee—at least we 
do agree with him to a certain extent. 
The point about the piano and the Persian 
rug problems is well taken. Truly we 
grow like the ancient Romans, avid of 
luxuries, discontented with the simpler 
offerings of life ; we crave richer surround- 
ings, more elaborate raiment, establish- 
ments on a larger scale—in fine, it is our 
bodily well-being chiefly that we seek 
after. What was a comfortable income 
not so many years ago is a meagre one to- 
day; so the writer of past eras accepted 
what came his wiy and gave thanks when 
it was sufficient; struggled on alone and 
undauntedly when it was not. 

How many writers in America to-day 
would continue writing if it involved the 
dangers of starvation ; if cold and perhaps 
ill-health and insufficient nourishment 
were a part of the literary training? 
George Gissing is probably the last exam- 
ple of the “garret” author, the author 
who wins despite poverty so terrible as to 
be almost maddening. As Mr. Lee has it, 
though in not precisely the same words, it 
takes a great soul to uphold the ideal of 
the garret. Truly, 

Art with us does not seem to touch bottom 
or self-sacrifice. Perhaps, with all our crowds 
of artists, we are not quite as interested as we 
look. We are not quite sincere with art. There- 
fore we are not great. Possibly at this stage 
of the national development it would be a good 
beginning, so far as our art is concerned, if we 
would sit down in our comfortable houses and 
agree with Gertrude Atherton. Let us sit in 
our slippers and confess our sins. The plain 
truth about us is, we do not deserve garrets 
yet. We are not worthy. We are not happy 
enough! 

In the present too much is asked of the 
literary man. He is expected to make a 
good living; many times his work is 
judged merely by the price it will bring. 
The poet who has ideals and who is will- 
ing, for the sake of his art, to forego large 
profits, is eyed with derision. “What 
does he make out of his books?” is the 
important question, not “Is his work good 
work and great work?” 

No, indeed, Mr. Lee, we have far to go 
before we shall be happy enough for the 
garret. Our peace and contentment is 
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reached not through the immortal song, 
but truly through the suits and trappings 
of a comfortable fortune. 


Are Tears Out of Fashion? 


ROM away down in South Africa 
2) comes this remarkable statement, 
“Every student of contemporary 
fiction must be struck by the fact that, for 
some unexplained cause, weeping has un- 
doubtedly gone out of fashion.” Has 
weeping gone out of fashion? And if so, 
what does it portend? Is the fiction that 
brings the tears a greater kind of fiction 
than that which leaves the heart cold and 
indifferent? One may speak of humorous 
fiction and ask, what of that? Yes, but 
the greatest humor lies closest to tears, 
and the book that moves most is the book 
that can sway emotion from the extreme 
of pathos to the extreme of amusement ; 
this it is that brings enjoyment in reading. 
If tears in contemporary fiction are out 
of the fashion then is contemporary _fic- 
tion, just so much the poorer. For have 
we not all wept with Dickens, with Char- 
lotte Bronte, with George Eliot, with 
Victor Hugo? Tragedy is the keynote 
of life, though many are they who would 
escape it. Tragic are the great figures of 
literature and the tendency is towards de- 
terioration when the tragic figure in fic- 
tion becomes antiquated. Men and 
women are flying from the great crises 
of life when they fear to be inveigled 
into weeping; appreciation for the 
grander moments and facts of life is dying 
when men and women show a distaste for 
dealing with those moments and facts. 
So far we have conceded to our South 
African friends that tears in fiction are 
less the vogue than formerly. Now, how- 
ever, we would take occasion to remind 
them that this is true only when we speak 
comparatively. Lighter minds are filling 
the book world with frivolous nonsense, 
it is true, and kindred lighter minds are 
devouring these trivialities because they 
have not the depth nor the power of think- 
ing which more serious works require. 
The best books of fiction being .written 
to-day are not the books that lie con- 
spicuously on the library table of the aver- 
age house. They are not the books of 
fiction that are the most widely adver- 
tised in the newspapers—that is, as a 
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rule, they are not these. Yet “Ben Hur” 
is the best-selling book of fiction to-day ; 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” has thou- 
sands of readers always; “Quo Vadis” 
continues to enjoy an unwaning popular- 
ity. Now, no one of these books is a 
light book; one weeps over them all. 
More recently, “The House of Mirth” is 
of those books that demand tears and 
indeed, the whole novel-reading world in 
England and America seems to have gone 
mad over it. But on the other hand, “The 
Mother,” one of the most artstic bits of 
fiction that has appeared in years and one 
that makes weeping and laughter alter- 
nate during the period of perusal, has 
found a comparatively small audience. 
We must observe other conditions that 
may explain; it cannot be laid entirely 
upon the fact that “The Mother” is pa- 
thetic. It may be the name which is, to a 
certain extent, misleading; it may be the 
term “novelette,” at which the average 
reader is much inclined to shy unless 
something “funny” is promised. At least, 
this is one of the exceptions that is 
scarcely to be accounted for satisfactorily. 
The weight of evidence seems to be on 
the othet side. There are writing men 
and women who can command the tears 
to flow; and there are reading men 
and women who are not ashamed to weep 
in company with the distress of a sorrow- 
ing creature; there are still tears in the 
world, and though there be those who 
fain would hide them or dispense with 
them, still the fashion is not dead, nor is 
it likely to die while the world lasts and 
the human race continues. 


Literary Form 


HERE is a group of dusty, musty— 
shall we add rusty—classicists who 
eye with contempt that too often 

finds an outlet in sneers, any departure, 
however slight, from the accepted forms 
of literary art. These persons, presum- 
ably scholars, though such only within 
the restricted limits of the term, live their 
lives among the classical authors, but de- 
rive from a companionship that should 
develop only the nobler, loftier attributes, 
nothing better than a trained critical fac- 
ulty which puts imitation to a blush at 
the first glance and casts into outer dark- 
ness everything, that does not imitate. 





A Rose 


Of all that the newer, younger author 
has to contend with in the earlier bat- 
tles of the literary career, these fussy old 
fogies of endless book lore but of dried, 
shriveled souls, present the greatest diffi- 
culties. For they hate the zeal that 
flames from young vitality; they fail of 
sympathy for even the most harmless of 
mistakes; they scorn with a scorn that 
tears the hearts of the least sensitive; 
they revel in a mockery that draws the 
support of self-confidence from under am- 
bition’s feet and leaves the innocent aspir- 
ant stranded where he knows not whether 
to climb again or to cease striving. 

Such a class was it that helped to lose 
to the world a Keats; how many other 
geniuses who might have been, have suc- 
cumbed to the pressure brought to bear 
by these same “blue-stockings” it would 
not be possible to say. But the harping 
on the one string of literary form does 
not make a poet, nor does it effectively 
recall him from the error of his ways, and 
the snapping and snarling has, in the 
aggregate, accomplished less of good for 
the world than of evil. 

Form never yet made a poet. Gram- 
mar cannot bind the wings of genius. 
Had Shakespeare been a perfect gram- 
marian there were many a loved line lost 
to posterity; had Chaucer and Spenser 
known the rules of the later developed 
“art,” by how much of quaintness and the 
picturesque would we have been the 
poorer. Had Walt Whitman feared the 
storm of criticism that he well knew he 
would bring down upon himself with 
“Leaves of Grass,” he would have tor- 
tured lines of haunting beauty into a 
futile series of artificial phrases and 
the joys of oblivion would have been his 
without the asking ;—the same voices that 
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decried his dauntless disregard for tra- 
ditional verse-making would have laugh- 
ed him to scorn for trying to perform 
that which it was never given him to ac- 
complish. 

Now, let us not be misjudged as up- 
holding literary anarchy. In literature, 
as in government, there must be laws and 
citizens must, of necessity, be law-abid- 
ing. There is another extreme that is 
quite as bad as this which demands the 
sacrifice of soul and individuality for 
form in writing, and that is the sacrifice 
of all rational form to individual expres- 
sion. There is growing a tendency to 
seek out novel literary methods, and in 
the eagerness for the “new” thing there 
are those who have failed to appreciate 
the inestimable value that attaches to the 
old, and these have utterly discarded the 
forms that have been established on a 
secure basis, with the result that in some 
quarters, almost anything is acceptable— 
to the entire undoing of art as art ought 
to be. 

In fine, it all comes back to a_ well- 
worn conclusion, namely, that the best 
achievement combines good form with 
the enduring substance that emanates 
from actual inspiration. The vital 
thought held in the perfect setting—this 
is literature, and it is for literature that we 
are seeking. But the perfect setting is 
that setting best adapted to the gem 
which it is designed to enclose, and some 
of those who sit upon the judgment-seats 
of literary criticism need to open their 
eyes upon a wider horizon. Narrowness 
follows close on the heels of a too-con- 
centrated gaze—there are many who suf- 
fer from near-sightedness, but who are 
yet too obstinate to get glasses. 


A Rose 


Would heal a soul, were it or tired or sore; 


( sig made a rose and knew its winning fragrance 


God made the rose of sweet, appealing beauty, 
The sordid facts of life to cover o’er. 


N. K. 











“TIBBLES GREEN” 


The house in which Miss Edith Rickert, author of “* The Reaper,”’ lives in England, 
Four Elms, Kent, but “* Tibbles Green” stands in the middle of a cornfield. 


The village is 
Miss Rickert, who is an 


American, has been living in England for about four , ears. 


In the World of Letters 


Works 


Gossip of Authors and 


Miss Edith Rickert’s second novel will 
be published in the spring. It is entitled 
“Folly,” and will probably be 
by the something of a surprise to 
author of the many admiring readers of 
“The Reaper” ‘he Reaper.” There is an 
interesting little story back of “Folly,” 
however, that may serve to explain the 
author’s attitude. 

First of all, Miss Rickert is a writer 
with ideals. In this capacity she gave the 
best that was in her to “The Reaper.” 
But when the book was finished and 
placed in the hands of some dozen dif- 
ferent English publishers, each of whom 
refused to take it up, with the question- 
ably comforting excuse that “it was too 
good to be appreciated by the average 
novel-reader,” the author was not merely 


A mew novel 


their 


discouraged, but indignant. The more she 
thought about it, the more furious she 
became, and in a “white heat of anger,” 
as she herself expresses it, she dashed off 
a second novel and called it by the strik- 
ing name of “Folly.” Later, she was 
ashamed of this performance and would 
not consent to having it published. But 
there were those who recognized a power 
in it that seemed to make its publication 
worth while so, after much _ hesitation, 
Miss Rickert decided to reconsider the 
matter. 

Then a vacation period in the Spanish 
Pyrrenees, just at a time when the miracle 
plays were being given there, afforded 
fresh inspiration; Miss Rickert rewrote 
“Folly” and incorporated some of the 
newly-obtained material. Of course, it is 
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still a problem novel, but it is said by 
those competent to judge, to be good 
work, and to possess an underlying strain 
of spirituality that places it on an alto- 
gether new plane. 


*x* * * 


February of this year marks the qua- 
tercentenary of George Buchanan, who, 
it will be remembered, was the 
greatest Latin poet of his day, 
an eminent prose writer and 
tutor to both Mary, Queen of 
Scots and James, afterwards James I of 
England. The London “Academy” re- 
calls a good story of Buchanan’s reign 
as King of Scotland. 

It seems that the tutor had noticed the 
readiness with which James his pupil re- 
plied “yes” to requests. So one day he 
took two papers to him to sign. James 
gave them a casual glance and affixed his 
name. Forthwith, Buchanan assumed 
the demeanor of a monarch and the royal 
pupil feared for his sanity. But the tutor 


Quatercen- 
tenary otf 
George 
Buchanan 


produced a document, duly signed by 
James, transferring to him, for a period 
of fifteen days, the kingly authority. Once, 


when Buchanan was charged with having 
made a pedant of James, he replied “that 
that was all that could be made of him.” 


* * * 


One of the most interesting Shake- 
spearean relics in existence is the pair of 
“property” gloves, supposed 
Shakespeare’s to have been used by the dra- 
Gloves matist during the period of his 
acting at the Globe Theatre, 
and now in the possession of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, editor of the new 
Variorum Edition of the Shakespeare 
Plays. 

In the current issue of “New Shake- 
speareana” we find reprinted several in- 
teresting letters connected with the career 
of these gloves. The first is addressed to 
David Garrick and reached him, together 
with the gauntlets, in June of 1769. 

Dear Sir: On reading the newspapers I find 
you are preparing a grand jubilee to be kept at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to the memory of the 
immortal Shakespeare. I have sent you a pair 
of gloves which have often covered his hands; 
they were made me a present by a descendant 
of the family, when myself and company went 
over there from Warwick, in the year 1746, to 
perform the play of “Othello” as a benefit for 
repairing his monument in the great church, 
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which we did gratis, the whole of the receipts 
being expended on that alone. The person 
who gave them to me, William Shakespeare 
by name, told me his father had often declared 
to him that they were the identical gloves of 
our Great Poet; and when he delivered them 
to me, said, “Sir, these are the only property 
that remains of our famous relation; my father 
possessed and sold the estate he left behind 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ PROPERTY GLOVES” 


him, and these are all the recompense I can 
make you for this night’s performance.” The 
donor was a glazer by trade, very old, and to 
the best of my memory, lived in the street lead- 
ing from the town hall to the river. On my 
coming to play in Stratford about three years 
after, he was dead. The father of him and 
our poet were brothers’ children. 

The veneration I bear to the memory of our 
great Author and Player makes me wish to 
have these relics preserved to his immortal 
memory; and I am led to think I cannot better 
deposit them, for that purpose, in the hands 
of any person so proper as our modern 
Roscius. 

I am, Sir, your most ob’d’t, humble serv’nt, 

Joun Warp. 


When Garrick died the gloves re- 
mained in the possession of his widow, 
who gave them to Mrs. Siddons, who, in 
her turn, gave them to Fanny Kemble. 
The latter presented them to Dr. Furness, 
with the following letter: 

My dear Horace (in spite of your literary la- 
bours and honours you must be such to me): 


The worship of relics is not the most exalted 
form of human devotion, but “the meanest 
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garment that ever has but slipped’ upon one 
we love and revere becomes in some measure 
dear and venerable to us for his sake, and 
so we may be permitted to keep Shakespeare’s 
gloves with affectionate regard. You will value 
them for their own sake and perhaps a little 
for that of your old friend 
F. A. KEMBLE. 


WILLIAM OSLER 


Excerpts from Dr. Osler’s writings and addresses have 
been issued in a volume entitled, **Counsels and Ideals.” 


Dr. William Osier has resigned his new 

post as regius professor of medicine in 

Oxford University, and has 

abbas returned to Johns Hopkins. 

‘Aaiesls Dr. Osler spent Christmas in 

Boston, together with his 

wife, who, it is interesting to note, is a 
great-granddaughter of Paul Revere. 


* *x* * 


“Somerset House, Past and Present,” 
is a new work of importance soon to be 
issued. It is written by Ray- 

mvt mond Needham and Alexan- 
a het der Webster and affords a 
copious account of the history 

of the last of those old palaces of the 
English nobles that used to stand in Lon- 
don along the river-front between the 
Fleet and Charing Cross. There was a 
time when Somerset House was a perfect 
treasure-trove of works of art, and it is 
said that the existing picture galleries of 
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the continent were formcd out of the 
spoils of Somerset House and Whitehall. 


* * * 


A new edition of “The Cycle of 
Cathay” is to be published and the inter- 
esting fact in connection with 

po aig t this is the introduction which 
Re-issuea the author, Dr. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin, President Emeritus of the 

Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, has 
prepared and which describes with no 
little minuteness the present conditions of 
China and the chief events which have 
made for them. Dr. Martin stands high 
in the confidence of the Chinese authori- 
ties, and his information has been obtained 
at first hand. He tells many interesting 
facts bearing upon the growth and de- 
velopment of the great empire in the East. 


WILLIAM P. A. MARTIN 
Author of “A Cycle of Cathay ” 


With the death of Sir Richard Jebb, 

on December 9th, there passed away Eng- 

land’s greatest Greek scholar. 

The Death of Since 1889 he has been Regius 

R.C.Jebb Professor of Greek at Cam- 

bridge University, and _ has 

found time besides, to write a number of 

valuable books, including some of the 

best translations that we have from 
classic Greek literature. 

Professor Jebb was born at Dundee in 
1841. He was educated at St. Columbia’s 
College, in Ireland, and at Charterhouse. 
Later he attended Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge, where he took all manner of 
horiors in Greek. When he left Trinity 
he went to be Professor of Greek at the 
University of Glasgow. This was in 
1875, and he remained until 1889, when 
he returned to Cambridge as Regius Pro- 
fessor. 

The first publications of Professor Jebb 
were editions of Sophocles’s “Electra” 
and “Ajax.” His greatest work was a 
seven-volumed edition of Sophocles, 
which the London “Athenzum” says “it 
would be impertinent to praise.” His 
“Introduction to Homer” has been used 
in the schools of England and America 
until it has become one of the familiar 
and indispensable handbooks. One of the 
best volumes in the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series came from Professor Jebb’s 
pen, that devoted to Bentley and his Johns 
Hopkins Lectures, delivered here in 1892, 
make admirable reading in the book, “The 
Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry.” 

Professor Jebb went to Parliament as 
M. P. from the University; in 1900 he 
was one of those who received knight- 
hood at the hands of King Edward. 
Throughout his own land his death is 
deeply mourned, and America joins in 
doing honor to his memory. 


2k * * 


On the lists of new fiction for the 
spring of 1906 we find “The Idlers,” by 
Morley Roberts ; “Carolina Lee,” by Lilian 
Bell and ‘The Golden Arrow,” a sea tale 
by T. Jenkins Hains. 


ok * * 


Two interesting works promised for 
the near future are the “Autobiography 
of General Lew Wallace” and 
the “Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Irving.” We had understood 
that the last did not reach 
completion before Sir Henry’s death. We 
may be wrong, but at any rate, it would 
be comparatively easy for Mr. Bram 
Stoker to prepare a most comprehensive 
book from the material that the great 
actor left, supplemented by his own 
knowledge, which, on the subject of Sir 
Henry’s career and personality, must be 
large and accurate. Perhaps Miss Terry 
will contribute something from her own 
store. The history of the break that sep- 


Biographies 
of Wallace 
and Irving 
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arated two artists seemingly created for 
one another, has never been made public. 
There is yet a chance that this was not of 
a nature to preclude the possibilities of 
Miss Terry’s throwing additional light on 
the character of a man so universally 
valued as one: of the _ gegen figures in 
his profession. ‘ 
eee 
Rumor has it that Mr. H. G. Wells may 
presently come to America on a_ visit. 
wie wale This will be ‘pleasant, as Mr. 
May Visit Wells has any number of 
Ametlen readers on pis side of the 
Atlantic, and! his last novel, 


was received with an enthusi- 
it richly deserved. 


“Kipps,” 
asm that 


H. G. WELLS 
Author of “‘A Modern Utopia,"’ “ Kipps,"’ etc. 
doubtless arouse 
“The Vision at 

the Savoy,” by a young Eng- 
“The Vision lishwoman, Winifred Graham. 
stthe Savoy” The plot of this story is one 

of the most unique in the his- 
tory of novel-writing, combining the 
society element in its most unpromising 
aspects with a picture of the workings 
of religious forces. A young girl of the 
purely material and selfish stamp wears 
life threadbare and then dies, a victim 
of tuberculosis. She leaves her money 
in the hands of an artist-lover, a man 


A novel that will 
wide public interest is 





WINSTON SPENSER CHURCHILL 


The London “* Book Monthly” recently spoke of Mr. Churchill as the man 
who suffers for looking years younger than he is, 


who has lived a life of almost uninter- 
rupted dissipation, with instructions to 
use it in helping the “neglected rich” who 
know no religion and have been prof- 
fered none by poorer brothers who see 
only their glitter—and envy that—while 
failing to realize the poverty of their 
hearts. The artist builds an immense 
palace and by every device that can pos- 
sibly appeal, he gathers together large 
audiences of the wealthy. Among the 
preachers to whom these listen are Father 
Ignatius, the Bishop of London, and 
Doctor Torrey. 

Miss Graham has actually incorpor- 
ated, with the permission of the authors, 
addresses delivered by each of these 
three well-known preachers. So much 
taken with the idea of the book is Father 
Ignatius that he has, very recently, de- 
livered a sermon about it, using for the 
text, Matt. xix, 24: “It is easier for a 


camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

This is not Miss Graham’s first book; 
nor is there claimed for the story any 
especial attainment in literary style, but 
that it is original and daring in concep- 
tion and interesting for the details of the 
scheme it sets forth, not even the most 
ill-disposed critics will deny. 


* * * 


There is an odd fact connected with 
the publication of Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s biography of his 
father, the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. The latter 
was the founder of the Tory 
Democracy, and after his death his son 
continued the work he began. But, 
strange to say, the outcome of this con- 
tinuation was that Mr. Winston Spencer 


A Rather 
Unexpected 
Outcome 





In the 


Churchill became a Liberal. Now, just as 
he enters upon his office as Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in a 
Liberal Government, he brings out the 
“Life” of his father. 


* * * 


In one respect, England shows a finer 
spirit than America: English political 
leaders are more than fre- 
quently men of letters, authors 
of note seeming naturally to 
take their places in the law- 
making bodies and whatever else apper- 
tains thereto. It is a good thing for a 


English 
Authors 
and Politics 


AGNES 
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of political oratory a grace and distinc- 
tion all his own.” 

To be brief, English literary men lend 
dignity to political office; they give of 
their learning and culture to uplift the 
general tenor of political methods and 
the processes of law-making. 

In America, we are glad to have a Pres- 
ident who is widely known as an author; 
we are proud to have had John Hay for a 
Secretary of State, but we cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves upon any literary 
eminence that gives atmosphere to either 
the Senate chamber or the House, and 
if some of our literary men do dabble a bit 


ELIZABETH 


Portraits of Miss Agnes Repplier and Mrs, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 


taken in childhood. 


These appear as a frontispiece to the second edition of 


Miss Repplier’s book, “‘ In Our Convent Days.” 


nation thus to be ruled to so large an ex- 
tent by men of the calibre of Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Bryce, Sir Herbert Maxwell and Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill. The new 
premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
is, according to the London “Academy,” 
suspected of being an excellent literary 
critic; then there is Mr. Augustine Birrell 
to lend lettered dignity to the new gov- 
ernment while in the conservative party, 
Mr. George Wyndham is noted for hav- 
ing brought “into the rough-and-tumble 


in municipal and State politics, it is noth- 
ing more important than dabbling. Per- 
haps the American literary man is too 
absorbed in making a good living to per- 
mit of his serving his country in a political 
capacity ; Englishmen seem to have more 
of the faculty of making literature a 
recreation rather than a business, and 
even such industrious authors as Mr. 
Rider Haggard, Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Sir Conan Doyle find time to engage in 
governmental business. 
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Translations of “The Simple Life’ into 
Japanese and Hebrew have recently been 
Suites made, and an edition for the 
Career of blind is under preparation. 
Ps ly ep Meanwhile Pastor Wagner 

has almost finished his “Im- 
pressions of America,” which will be pub- 
lished in “La Revue des Revues.” One 
chapter is devoted to President Roose- 
velt. Recently someone placed Pastor 
Wagner’s name with those of George 
Gissing and Joseph Conrad, speaking of 
the work of the three as “manly, sincere 
and beneficent.” 
ok * ok 

“Neith Boyce,” who is Mrs. Hutchins 
Hapgood, has a new novel ready. It is 
called “The Eternal Spring” and will be 
issued very shortly. 


JOHN BARTLETT 


The well known Boston publisher and 
editor of “* Familiar Quotations.” 


John Bartlett, compiler of the famous 


is dead. Those 
of us who have found his 
book, first published forty 
years ago, one of the indis- 
pensable volumes in the rou- 
tine of daily work, can scarcely fail in an 
expression of regret for the decease of a 
man who made so useful a contribution 
to the resources of the literary worker. 
3artlett was born in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1820 and has for years been 
known as one of Boston’s most honored 
publishers though he retired from active 
business some time ago. He wrote things 
of more or less indifferent worth, but 
these count for nothing beside the one 
enduring monument which will always 
stand to recall his name, the “Familiar 
Quotations.” This has gone into many 
editions, has become a handbook in Eng- 
land as well as in America, and, though 


“Familiar Quotations,” 


John 
Bartlett 
Dead 


News 


many other compilations have been issued, 
none has supplanted it; the writer and 
reader alike must have the “Bartlett,” and 
no well-equipped library or literary work- 
shop is without it. 

Since “Familiar Quotations” 
lished, in 1855, nearly a quarter of a 
lion copies have been sold. 


was pub- 
mil- 


MRS. BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 
Author of “* Saints in Society 


Among interesting novels that the 
early spring will bring is Mrs. Baillie- 
Saunders’s “Saints in So- 
ciety,’ which won the prize of 
£100 offered by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, of London, for the 
best first novel. The “Westminster Re- 
view” says, 

Mrs. Baillie-Saunders, having a strong sense 
of humour herself, is severe on the middle- 
class for their conspicuous lack of that quality. 
She writes in an attractive style, seasoned with 
epigram, and there is not a dull or superfluous 
page in her book, which gives promise of even 
higher achievement. 

ae 


Word comes from England that Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton has _ recent 
married his secretary, Miss 
Clara Reich. The author has 
known Miss Reich since her 
childhood, and _ for fifteen 
years she has been his amanuensis. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton and Mr. Swinburne have 
lived together for many years, but it is 
said that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s marriage 
will in no way interfere with this arrange- 
ment. 


A Prize 
Novel 


Author of 
“Aylwin’’ 
Marries 





HENRY HARLAND 


The recent death of Mr. Harland is a grievous loss to the reading world. 


The new novel by Mrs. Elinor McCart- 
ney Lane, author of “Nancy Stair,” is to 
be short, but from our impres- 
sion of the first installment, 
which appeared in “Apple- 
ton’s Booklover’s” for Janu- 
ary, we gather that it is to be a very sweet 
and taking story. “All for the Love of 
a Lady” is its name, and there are two 
delightful children who figure in the plot 
in a dramatic way. They are true 
“knights-errant” of an old and _ pictur- 
esque day. 


A Tale of 
Knight- 
Errantry 


It is with deep personal regret and 
voicing the sorrow of the novel-readers 
of more than one nation, that 
we speak of the recent death 


Henry 
Harland’s 


Sudden Death of Henry Harland. No one 
ee of all the fiction. writers of 
America—and veritably we have fiction 
writers on every side of us, in every crack 
and corner of our land, as well as in the 
more prominent places—has come so near 
to realizing the ideal of the novel of im- 
agination and romance and beauty as 
did he. 
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Henry Harland was born in St. Peters- 
burg, though his father was an American. 
The son received his education in New 
York and at Harvard University. While 
still a very young man he wrote, under 
the assumed name of “Sidney Luska,” 
several striking novels of Jewish life, 
“The Yoke of Thorah,” “As It Was 
Written,” “Mrs. Peixada,” etc. Then he 
went to live in London and using his own 
name, penned those delightful stories 
which reached the climax of art in “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” “The Lady Para- 
mount” and “My Friend Prospero.” 

Mr. Harland was very fond of Italy and 
found his greatest inspiration there. His 


visits to the Southland and sunshine were 
many, and there, under the blue skies, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Mrs, Atherton has just recovered from a long illness. 


amid the golden haze and the romance 
of the Italian landscape, which no word- 
painter has ever presented so effectively 
as he, it was decreed that he should die. 
And with him dies, unless some other 
arises after him, the most delicate fancy, 
the most glamorous imagination, the 
faculty of portraying the most wonder- 
fully opulent word-pictures that the world 
of American literary art has known. It 
was fairyland of which Henry Harland 
wrote but a fairyland in which the people 
were real people, the world was a real 
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world after all. He had _ rose-colored 
glasses wherewith to look upon life, and 
his happiness was in passing on these en- 
hancing instruments to his fellows, teach- 
ing them how to use them, as he used 
them, to the joying and uplifting of all 
who came in contact with his happy opti- 
mism, his ideal point of view. 


*x* * * 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has recovered 

from a rather serious illness and has left 

Munich for a quiet spot in 

Mrs. Atherton California, where she expects 
ready to : 

writeagain 0 take up her literary work 

with renewed zest. Speaking 

of the hard work that attaches to novel- 
writing, Mrs. Atherton says, 

You must make up your mind to renounce 
everything for the time being. I live like a 
hermit in some little out-of-the-way spot when 
I am writing a book. I rise every morning at 
six, work until noon, eat a rather hearty mid- 
day meal, rest, and read for a couple of hours, 
and then back to work for an hour or two. 
Some days I write all day,—write until I am 
all written out. It takes me usually about three 
to four months to write a book; after that come 
the rewriting, the proof-reading, and all the 
innumerable additions. I never know exactly 
what sequence of incident or characters is 
going to follow until I am in the throes of 
composition. Of course I decide on a motive, 
and have two or three of the principal char- 
acters pretty clearly in mind, but the rest of 
the story works its own way out. When I am 
tired of writing, I take some exercise. I walk 
a good deal—there is always something to 
see, you know. 


* * * 


Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of “Quo 
Vadis,” has another work of fiction ready 
‘for publication. It may be 
looked for some time toward 
the spring. “On the Field of 
Glory” is the title of the book, 
and it purports to be an historical romance 
of Poland in the reign of King John 
Sobieski. Jeremiah Curtin translates it, 
and one may set one’s heart on reading a 
novel that will rank with “The Deluge” 
and “With Fire and Sword.” Poland in 
the period before the Turkish invasion, in 
1682, is the scene of the tale, and, aside 
from the historic interest, there is a beau- 
tiful and passionate love story. 

Mr. Sienkiewicz was recently awarded 
the Nobel prize, amounting to something 
like $40,000, for the most distinguished 
literary work. 


A New 
Sienkiewicz 
Nevel 
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at By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


The two bulky volumes (Macmillan) 
which Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale has writ- 
Reshaping = ten On the condition of China 
Far East and the war, are, on the whole, 
B.L. Putnam- the most valuable issued in 
Weale the flood which has succeeded 
the great struggle. Most of these books 
are divided into two classes. They are 
either an account of the struggle from a 
war correspondent, or they add one more 
to the great cairn of works on China which 
repeat the personal impression a new land 
and strange people make on a more or 
less uninformed man. 

Mr. Weale speaks Chinese and Japan- 
ese; he is thoroughly equipped in modern 
languages ; he knows his field and he has 
at his finger-ends the flood of documents 
which have been produced in the last ten 
years. Nor is he engaged in the curious 
task of so many travelers, of rediscover- 
ing the land which he is visiting and writ- 
ing about his breakfast. Instead, he ad- 
dresses himself in his first volume to an 
account of the present condition of China, 
and in his second volume to the war, its 
operations, its chief figures and its results. 
Instead of finding in its pages the dull 
repetition which curses all Chinese books 
of travel and makes them the despair of 
the man seeking information and finding 
none, Mr. Weale has given the first vivid 
picture which has appeared of the new 
China, emerging from the welter of the 
Boxer revolt, re-armed, beginning to 
create a railroad system and developing in 
all directions, transport, manufactures, ad- 
ministration, trade and domestic and for- 
eign institutions. 

How many are aware, even of those 
who think they follow Chinese affairs, 
that a trunk line straight from Pekin to 
Canton is more than half completed, and 
will be built before the close of next year? 
How many appreciate the fact that the 
greater mandarins have replaced their old 
Chinese levies by well drilled men armed 
with mausers? How many understand, 
as Mr. Weale clearly shows, that China, 


ceasing to be as it has been, an English 
preserve, has suddenly become the com- 
mon ground in which all nations, most of 
all the Latin lands of Europe, are invest- 
ing their capital, pushing their trade and 
controlling railroads? 

The second volume is less useful. It 
covers the more hackneyed subject of the 
late war. It adds vivid pictures of its 
great figures, but it does not essentially 
alter impressions already made. It is 
subject to the error, like all books on the 
war so far, in confusing the number of 
the total of men in the Japanese or Rus- 
sian army with the number of men en- 
gaged in a great battle. It is nonsense 
to imagine, as Mr. Weale estimates, that 
g00,000 men engaged in the battle of 
Mukden. When the staff reports come 
to be published, it will be found that, 
while both countries together had more 
than this number of men engaged in the 
war at this time, the aggregate of men 
with the colors probably reaching about 
1,100,000, the number actually engaged 
in this battle, and directly responding to 
the orders of the corps commanders, was 
probably, taken together, under 300,000 
and not over 400,000. On Corea and the 
position of Japan, Mr. Weale is lucid, but 
here, too, he repeats what can be else- 
where found. His work closes with an 
appendix containing a number of import- 
ant papers, but the indexing of the work 
is inadequate. Libraries of narrow re- 
sources who want a book on the Far East 
which will meet the demands of current 
events, classes and essay writers will find 
Mr. Weale’s volume extremely useful. 

ok *K 2k 

To the ruck of books upon railroad 
rates Judge Noyes has added a work 
American ., (Little, Brown & Company) 
eines, written by a Judge upon the 
Chadwick | COnnecticut bench, a president 
Noyes of a railroad, with practical 
experience in the conduct, though not in 
the immediate operation of a railroad and 
already experienced in popular text-book 
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writing. His work summarizes the entire 
question, and is particularly valuable in 
its clear, accurate and cogent analysis of 
the Federal Constitutional position. No- 
where else in the wide discussion of this 
subject has it been made so clear that the 
fixing of rates is legislative and not a 
judicial act, that the decision whether a 
rate is reasonable or unreasonable is a 
judicial and not an executive act. These 
two functions, therefore, cannot be com- 
bined in the same body, but must be sep- 
arated, a commission dealing with rates 
as a whole and the Court deciding as each 
rate is challenged whether it is reasonable 
or unreasonakle, as between the shipper 
and the railroad, or a violation of the 
Fifth Amendment by furnishing a return 
so low as to be practical confiscation of 
the property involved. This conclusion 
is not universally accepted, since it pro- 
nounces against the leading measures be- 
fore Congress; but the opinion which 


Judge Noyes lays down is tolerably cer- 
tain to be that finally reached by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Its decisions, Judge Noyes has collated, 


condensed and summarized with singular 
precision and concision. All his work has 
this quality. His discussion of principles 
and rate-making follows the general line 
of Hadley’s familiar exposition twenty- 
five years ago, with the modification 
brought about by Acworth, Cohn and 
others. Classification of rates, discrim- 
ination, combination, the movement of 
rates and their comparison, Judge Noyes 
takes up from the historical side, sum- 
marizing, with no special addition to work 
done by others, the evolution of the pres- 
ent rate sheet, with its classifications, its 
concessions and differentials for water 
competition for different ports, jobbing 
centers and other factors which alter the 
simple mileage principle. On State com- 
missions Judge Noyes is less explicit than 
is wise in pointing out the effect of these 
in aiding the evolution of railroad man- 
agement by their supervision. Railroad 
men would never have learned their own 
tasks if they had not been forced to con- 
sider the criticism and regulation of State 
commissions. In the chapter on Federal 
Regulation of Rates, to which no excep- 
tion can be taken, Judge Noyes has writ- 
ten a brief but illuminating treatise which 
no one, no matter how much he has 
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studied this question will read without 
feeling indebted to him for a new light on 
a subject still under discussion in the 
Legislature and under adjudication in the 
Courts. 

ar * 

Dr. Warne, while a research fellow in 
economics in the University of Pennsyl- 
The Coal vania, addressed himself to 
Mine Workers the study of labor in the an- 
Frank Julian thracite field, and became, in a 
Ware number of articles, the strong 
supporter of the miners’ union, “United 
Mine Workers of America,” as well as the 
vigorous critic of Slav emigration to the 
United States, which he made the sub- 
ject of a volume, “The Slav Invasion and 
the Mine Workers.” 

He has in the present volume (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) written a defense of the 
entire operations of the Union, including 
the use of violence by its members. “In 
driving out the commodity the non-union 
man has to sell, the Union is forced to 
attack the individual, as it is impossible 
to dissociate one from the other. In 
consequence, violence and bloodshed re- 
sult.” The entire system by which mem- 
bers of the Union, through ostracism, 
social proscription and violence, execute 
the policy of the Union, though never 
with any formal approval by the Union 
as such, those doing this work and the 
Union being substantially the same _per- 
son, Dr. Warne describes at great length 
with no word of the breach of law in- 
volved or the crimes committed. His 
premise is the assertion that the Union is 
“equal in importance to society, as the 
church, the school-house and the Court 
of Justice.” This is, of course, the precise 
issue which Dr. Warne throughout begs. 
It is possible that part of the community 
in the anthracite mine region, one-fourth 
even of those engaged in working in the 
mines (43,361 out of 155,861) have a 
right to make an organization whose 
members will disregard the constituted 
authorities of society in their own interest, 
but it is manifest that this is not a thesis 
which can be assumed. 

Acting on it, Dr. Warne describes the 
organization, the history and the working 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
from the standpoint of a friendly apologist 
and supporter. His attitude is frank. 
There is no pretense of considering either 
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questions of law or of economics. Hav- 
ing reached the,conviction that the organ- 
ization of society into warring groups, 
each seeking a monopoly of its product, 
and increasing the price of that product 
to others, is “firmly established in right 
and justice,” he treats the entire question 
from this standpoint, bringing together 
in his volume much information in regard 
to the United Mine Workers not else- 
where easily accessible. As a work of 
reference for these matters his book is 
useful, 
* «om 

Mr. Conant began his professional life 
as a Washington newspaper correspon- 
ote dent. He naturally gravitated 
and Banking to the work of supplying the 
ChariesA. Commercial Bulletin, now the 
Conant “Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin,’ with its succinct 
summaries of financial legislation and 
Government operations, which soon be- 
came indispensable to all who read them 
between 1885 and 1goo. 

-assing into the Government service, he 
aided in reorganizing the Philippine cur- 
rency, visited Europe upon the silver 
question and made reports upon Chinese 
monetary conditions. This brought him 
to the presidency of the Morton Trust 
Company. He combines the illuminating 
perception of a trained journalist, the 
wide reading of the economist, and the 
acquaintance with practical affairs of the 
banker. He has written one book on 
Wall Street and another on “Modern 
Banks of Issue.” His present work, be- 
gun nearly a decade ago, is an endeavor 
to cover the entire field both of money 
and the exchange of credits. As Mr. 
Conant points out in his previous one, 
when he projected the work there was 
nothing in English on the subject but the 
familiar works by Walker and Jevons. A 
glance at any current list will show that 
nearly twenty books have been published 
on this field in the past decade. 

In Mr. Conant’s present work, wherever 
he is explaining or describing the transac- 
tions of the market place, no man could 
be better, more accurate, comprehensive 
and informed. He follows step by step 
all the various terms, factors and proced- 
ures which make up the web of modern 
exchanges. Inevitably he has the lim- 
itations of his training. When he de- 
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clares that sound banking is necessarily 
based on “the promise to pay metallic 
money,” he is confusing the maintenance 
of a standard of value, which is the work 
of the social organism, and the task of 
keeping credits solvent, which is the work 
of the banker. The banker’s work is com- 
pleted when he is at all times ready to 
meet any obligation in terms which will 
satisfy a judgment. The proof of this is 
that every banking system has some safety 
valve by which it can dispense in a crisis 
with metallic payment, for the business 
of a bank is not with cash but with credits, 
just as the business of the community is 
not with credits but with cash. 

So when Mr. Conant asserts that money 
is an evolution from barter, he assumes 
more than any anthropologist who has 
studied the currency of the Caroline 
Islands or various savage tokens of value 
would be ready to admit. In discussing 
the relation between prices and money, 
Mr. Conant, like Mr. Kinley, whom he 
quotes with approval, has failed to 
grasp the difference between quali- 
tative and quantitative currency, or 
the limitation upon each by the 
condition of society at the time it de- 
velops. The principle is simple :—where 
money is quantitative an increase in its 
volume directly affects prices. Where it 
is qualitative the increase has no such 
effect. The question whether money is 
qualitative or quantitative is a variant 
of which the progress of society is the 
function. 

Neither has Mr. Conant taken the trou- 
ble to acquaint himself with the light 
thrown on the early development of bank- 
ing in Babylona, an absolutely necessary 
information if one is to appreciate the 
original character of transactions which 
Rome inherited from the Semitic trader 
and the modern world from Rome. 

These limitations, however, do not pre- 
vent this work from being one which the 
careful student of banking and credits will 
find on the whole more useful than tech- 
nical and more philosophical works. It is 
the happy result of Mr. Conant’s training 
that he sees all these subjects from the 
standpoint of politics, of legislation, of 
international exchange, of internal credits 
and of public exposition. The arguments 
on which the demands for a larger volume 
of currency was based, do not sufficiently 
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appeal to him, but they appeal far more 
than to technical economists, because, like 
other journalists who shared the struggle 
of 1896, he has learned how difficult it is 
to answer many of these questions in 
terms which appeal to the unlearned, but 
acute, when one is deprived of that com- 
mon agreement on certain fundamentals 
which is the most dangerous of all acad- 
emic fallacies, just as the axioms of Euclid 
for centuries paralyzed clear thinking 
upon the postulates of geometry. (Har- 
per & Bros.) 


* * * 


Miss Carl, a young American artist, had 
the chance of centuries. She was admit- 
ted to the Imperial Palace of 
ie Pekin in order to paint the 
Katharine portrait of the Dowager Em- 
ne press Tzi An. Had Miss Carl 
known more she would have written a 
book which would have taken its place 
among the few leading authorities on Chi- 
nese life. As it is, she was quick, ob- 
servant, accurate and ignorant. Her book 
has much in it, but we see only what we 
know, and bring away from every scene 
only what we have carried there. Miss 
Carl’s book is therefore interesting but 
ephemeral. (The Century’ Co.) 


* * * 


The Empress 
Dowager 


The pastor of the Baptist Church of the 
Epiphany, in New York City, whither he 


Will the 
Coming Man 
Marry? 


went some years ago, after a 
pastorage in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Madisonc. eters, writes a style which 
Peters rasps and irritates the nerves 
of every man of literary instincts who 
reads it. He has almost every fault of 
a man without sense of the reserves and 
better dignities of letters. He is trivial. 
His frame of mind lacks respect either for 
his subject or the medium in which he 
writes it. His illustrations and anecdotes 
are many of them drawn from the stock 
supply furnished in books written in order 
to minimize the effort of thinking. He is 
trite and commonplace. To a great many 
men his titles, like that of this book, his 
methods and his utterances make him 
seem like a self-advertising charlatan. But 
he is in earnest. On all the main issues 
he is not only right, but far more right 
than the community which holds apart 
from him and most of his critics. In his 
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style he is direct, palpable and effective. 
All he says is level with the common view 
and wins the common ear. He has an 
enormous audience, the articles appearing 
in this book having been simultaneously 
read in various daily papers before readers 
to be numbered by the half million. It 
is true of such men, as it is of the fiction 
written for the same readers, that one 
must recognize that each stratum of the 
vast social pyramid needs its romance, its 
instruction and its pulpit. Nor will any 
wise man lightly call that common which 
on the whole works for the common good. 
(John C. Winston Co.) 


* * * 


Mr. Dawson, a consulting actuary, has 
published, more in order to meet current 
Te Ranttese interest in insurance than to 
Insurance add to works of authoritative 
Miles Menan- Teference on the subject, a 
der Dawson = hand manual on life insurance 
which condenses larger works in the light 
of the investigations of the past year. The 
actuarial side of the work is brief, though 
clear; but requires, as indeed the subject 
in the nature of things does, close reading 
in order to follow Mr. Dawson’s con- 
densed explanation. A more popular use 
of the simpler mathematics of the doctrine 
of chances might perhaps have made this 
subject more lucid than the bald arithmetic 
explanation which Mr. Dawson has 
adopted. Surplus, popular conditions, the 
relation of the company to the individual 
policy holder and State supervision add 
very little to previous works, if at all. It 
is in the discussion of the agency, of new 
business, of rebating, of the difference 
between insurance as an investment and 
insurance as a provision against a certain 
contingency at an uncertain time, that 
Mr. Dawson breaks new ground. 

These are all subjects of which men 
who wrote before about insurance, being 
themselves involved in various transac- 
tions, have been shy. It is not possible to 
eat your cake and keep it too, but it is 
always possible to promise a man who 
does not quite understand the subject that 
a new cake is being baked, in which there 
will be crumbs enough left to give you 
the pleasure of eating the cake and keep- 
ing it, to make it worth while to buy the 
cake. The fallacies and the possibilities 
of the surplus in insurance and the work- 
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ing of individual earnings Mr. Dawson 
clearly explains, but to what might be 
called the morale of insurance he gives 
insufficient attention. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) 

* *K * 

Turner has had the usual fate of Eng- 
lish artists, more written about than un- 
derstood. He has suffered 
from the over praise of Rus- 
kin, the error of confusing his 
work as an engraver and an 
artist, and the crowning blunder of finding 
in all his works accuracy where there is 
imagination and imagination where there 
is accuracy. Never in art was a man 
so underestimated in his beginnings, so 
over-estimated in his meridian splendor, 
and so misunderstood through the desire 
of the literary instinct to translate all art 
into terms of its own expression. The 
arts are prime to each other. No one of 
them but becomes absurd when it is used 
in the equations of another art. 

These difficulties environ the last of 
Turner’s biographies half a century after 
Ruskin wrote, as much as they did when 
the latter was laboriously endeavoring to 
adjust the work of a great artist to the 
critical organisms of a great style. Mr. 
Wyllie is himself an artist, educated at 
the Royal Academy. He won the Turner 
medal nearly forty years ago. He comes 
to this biography with the usual British 
honors and the usual British prejudice and 
the usual British ignorance. A man who 
begins with the declaration that “Turner 
was the greatest landscape painter that 
ever lived” instantly shows that he has 
transferred the condition of landscape 
painting when Turner began a century ago 
to the criticism of our day when the aspir- 
ation of Turner and the inspiration of Con- 
stable have since created in France a 
school of landscape painting which is to 
all others as the men of the flower of the 
Renaissance are in another field to all the 
world. 

Accepting as a precedent condition in 
the “honorary marine painter of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club” which is one of Mr. 
Wyllie’s titles to fame, this view of Tur- 
ner, the biography adds at many points 
to the analysis of his work. To the facts 
of his life no one can greatly add. Being 
a marine painter, Mr. Wyllie’s criticism at 
this point is accurate and _ illuminating. 


J. M. W. 
Turner 


W. L. Wyllie 
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Familiar with the training of the Royal 
Academy, he sheds light on the way in 
which Turner emancipated himself from 
its influence. A painter, he elucidates 
Turner through the knowledge of the 
craftsman. The habit of under painting, 
the practice of working up landscapes in 
a room so that the lights were those of 
indoors, and the effect of engraving in 
emphasizing drawing at the expense of 
color, all figure in Mr. Wyllie’s interpreta- 
tion. How far Turner’s work was influ- 
enced by change in his own eyesight, Mr. 
Wyllie does not touch upon. If he has 
seen the interesting explanation of the sun 
setting in the East in the ‘“Temeraire 
Towed to its Last Anchorage,” he does 
not mention it. Turner’s frank departure 
at countless points from the actual fact, 
Mr. Wyllie has frankly accepted. Like 
Corot, Turner was not “painting nature,” 
but was creating a canvass which would 
have on the observer the effect of nature. 

The new volume is, on the whole, 
sounder than Hamerton’s. It will super- 
sede the brief sketches of C. Monkhouse 
and W. Thornbury. It has a list of Tur- 
ner’s works, but those who wish all the 
facts at this point will turn to Sir William 
Armstrong’s great folio and his later 
work on Turner in water color. Abund- 
antly illustrated as is this life, the stu- 
dent will find in the single volume issued 
by the “Studio” two years ago, a still more 
useful collection of Turner’s works. The 
two, the “Studio” volume and this, fur- 
nish, with all Mr. Wyllie’s limitations, a 
better summary of Turner than any other 
two volumes accessible, though P. J. 
Hamerton’s, owing to the author’s ac- 
quaintance with engraving and his ca- 
pacity for exposition, has its value. 
(George Bell & Co.) 

* * * 

If not the best player that ever lived, 
Mr. Harry Vardon is the evenest and most 
The Complete Skillful. He has taught just 
Golfer — enough to be clear in his ex- 
By Harry planation. He is in this vol- 
ee ume plentifully photographed. 
He blends reminiscence, experience and 
instruction. His mastery of the game ex- 
tends to its morale as well as its play. 
Getting both living and fame from golf, 
he treats it with a serious gravity no ama- 
teur can match. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) 





F. Marion Crawford and His New 
Work on Venice’ 
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By A. J. 


libraries and hearsay for inspiration 

and reference, Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford writes chiefly of that which he 
himself knows from personal investiga- 
tion. 


| | iteasie many writers who use 
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standing of Italian customs, character and 
lancuage, he made this pilgrimage suc- 
cessfully where others might have failed. 

At the present day it is Mr. Crawford’s 
favorite recreation to visit the scenes of 
past greatness: Rome, Pompeii, and 


S. MICHELE 


Disguised as an Italian wayfarer, he 
once traveled afoot through the length 
and breadth of Italy, and with especial 
thoroughness, through that territory 
which is least known and visited by for- 
eigners. Possessed of profound under- 





~*SALVE VENETIA. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. The Macmillan Company. 


places lesser known, though of equal his- 
torical interest. An artist to his finger 
tips, a true lover of nature in its wildest 
and most sublime aspects, he sallies forth 
from his picturesque home in Sorrento 
on extended excursions into the moun- 
tains, or embarks in his pilot boat on trips 
of exploration to those shores of the Med- 
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iterranean that were once famous in his- 
tory, but are noy wild, unvisited and un- 
occupied, save by occasional ruins. The 
hero of these adventurous undertakings is 
a courtly gentleman of the old school: 
tall, broad-shouldered and stately, of mar- 
velous athletic mould; an ardent lover of 
adventure, who reminds one of some 
champion of the lists, a knight of olden 
days about whom one has read in some 
favorite historical romance, of the times 
of chivalry. Indeed, his body bears nu- 
merous scars of battles that he fought 
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book; and he was familiarizing himself 
with Turkish literature beforehand. 

In private life, Mr. Crawford is a gen- 
tleman of great reticence. He shuns con- 
spicuousness and is slow to make new 
friendships. Verbal praise annoys him, as 
does reference, in conversation, to his 
books or his profession. He is thoroughly 
independent of public opinion, and cares 
little for the views of the world at 
large, though much for the companion- 
ship of old and tried friends. Since his 
early life in India, when he wrote “Mr. 


RIO S. ARGOSTIN 


with the sword during his early career as 
a student in Heidelberg. 

Mr. Crawford has been an actor in life, 
not merely an onlooker. Above all things 
he is thorough in whatever he undertakes. 
He studies before he attempts. Recently 
the reviewer came upon him reading a 
volume in Turkish. Mr. Crawford was 
perusing with zest what to most persons 
would be as unintelligible as Sanskrit. 
He stated that he would go to Turkey 
later on, to study the people and write a 


Isaacs”—who, by the way, was a real 
character, and died but several years ago, 
according to Mr. Crawford—the author 
has had his residence in Italy; and to the 
English reading public he stands as the 
chief contemporary historian of that 
nation. 

In the cloistral alcove of the mind 
where, amid the dim, sentimental half- 
lights of fact and fancy, we keep our con- 
ceptions of Eden, Acadia and Utopia, we 
should also have to look for our notions 
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of Venice. In “Salve Venetia,” a sump- 
tuous work in two volumes just published, 
Mr. Crawford has given us a rare literary 
and historical treat. Beyond the fact that 
the books will remain permanently the 
standard work for those who wish to 
know about Venice, they will also furnish 
absorbing reading, even for those who 
care nothing for Italian travel; they are 
filled with thrilling chronicles of historical 
interest, vividly penned pictures of things 
beautiful, humorous anecdotes, descrip- 
tions and facts that we wonder we had 
not known before. Not a page of the 
two volumes can be called dull by the 
most careless reader. 

Mr. Crawford says that no civilized 
form of government ever endured so long 
as that of Venice. She was at the height 
of her glory about the year 1500. Inter- 
esting descriptions are given of the various 
ecclesiastical and legal courts at this time, 
in which offenders were tried, and where 
questions of Church and State were de- 
cided. The.court of the “Proveditori delle 
Pompe,” which dealt with matters of 
dress and fashion, is most entertainingly 
written about. It was here that matters 
relative to the length of women’s trains, 
the size and fullness of people’s sleeves, 
the adornments of boots and shoes, were 
minutely studied and regulated. 

In Venetian diplomacy the most im- 
portant post was the embassy at Constan- 
tinople. Venice had a distinctly Oriental 
character. Mr. Crawford tells us that the 
noble ladies of Venice in the sixteenth 
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century were as idle and frivolous as Ori- 
entals. The influence of the East in- 
creased with the Renascence. When 
Philippe de Commines came to Venice, in 
1495, as ambassador of Charles VIII he 
wrote: “This is the most triumphant city 
that ever I saw.” “In that day,” says 
Mr. Crawford, “there was something 
overwhelming about the wealth and splen- 
dour, and the vast success.” But long 
since has Venice ceased to be the great 
city she was then. Nevertheless, writes 
Mr. Crawford, 


Venice is the most personal of all cities in 
the world, the most feminine, the most com- 
parable to a woman, the least dependent, for 
her individuality, upon her inhabitants, ancient 
or modern. What would Rome be without the 
memory of the Caesars? What would Paris be 
without the Parisians? What was Constanti- 
nople like before it was Turkish? The imag- 
ination can hardly picture a Venice different 
from her present self at any time in her his- 
tory. Where all is colour, the more brilliant 
costumes of earlier times could add but little; 
a general exodus of all her inhabitants to-day 
would leave almost as much of it behind. In 
the still canals the gorgeous palaces continu- 
ally gaze down upon their own reflected images 
with -placid satisfaction, and look with calm 
indifference upon the changing generations of 
men and women that glide upon the waters. 
The mists gather upon the mysterious lagoons 
and sink away again before the devouring 
light, day after day, year after year, century 
after century; and Venice is always there her- 
self, sleeping or waking, laughing, weeping, 
dreaming, singing or sighing, living her own 
life through ages, with an intensely vital per- 
sonality which time has hardly modified, and 
is altogether powerless to destroy. 


VENICE BY THE SEA 
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Some Interesting Volumes 


Second French 
Empire * 
Berrington and patchings of the 


The 


two parts of Dr. Evans’s “Me- 

moirs,” under the editorship of 
Dr. Edward A. Crane, a friend of the 
famous court dentist, are here given to 
the public. Dr. Crane has been success- 
ful in giving “unity” and “continuity” to 
his product, but it may very well be 
doubted if such a “stitching” of “para- 
graphs and sections together” as he per- 
forms, will result in a completed fabric 
of the highest practical value. To the 
general reader the book will appeal, be- 
cause of the many interesting sidelights 
thrown on the very puzzling twenty-one 
years of Louis Napoleon’s life after his 
accession to the throne. But the student 
of historical values will use the book with 
caution; he cannot afford to disregard 
the possibilities of personal error in the 
re-arrangement and adjustment of selec- 
tions from the original text. 

Dr. Crane’s task was no light one, and 
while performing a service of apprecia- 
tion to a friendship of thirty years, he, at 
the same time, puts us under obligation 
to him for a clearer sense of the condi- 
tions of the Second Empire and for a 
better knowledge of Napoleon himself, 
the Empress Eugenie and the Prince 
Imperial. Much is said of the industry 
of the Emperor, his courtly tact in doing 
kindnesses to friends, his strong philan- 
thropic impulses, and his almost perfect 
sense of justice. The last quality is strik- 
ingly illustrated by Dr. Evans’s em- 
phatic statement that Napoleon enter- 
tained none but the kindest feelings for 
the North in the War of the Rebellion, 
and that not he but his ministers ever 
entertained such a proposition as inter- 
vention on behalf of the South. In proof 
of this he cites his own mission to Wash- 
ington, at the request of the Emperor, to 
learn the true state of affairs in the con- 
duct of the war. 


 *THe Seconp FrencH Empire. By Dr. 


Thomas W. Evans. D. Appleton & Co. 
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On Duke de Gramont, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, the author places all the 
blame of the Franco-Prussian War and 
its disastrous consequences. The whole 
unfortunate campaign leading up to 
Sedan and the Emperor’s surrender, and 
the subsequent flight of Eugenie from 
Paris to England, are described by the 
writer with strong feeling of irreparable 
injustice done to Napoleon’s character by 
contemporary opinion. 

The picture of the Emperor in the 
early part of the volume, and the final 
view of the royal three at Chislehurst, 
England, are, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing bits of the narrative. One remem- 
bers vividly Napoleon’s early firm belief 
in his imperial destiny, and, consequently, 
feels all the pathos of the exiled sover- 
eign’s greeting to his young son as “the 
Imperialist.” 

Sixteen splendid illustrations and ap- 
pendices, containing original matter by 
Dr. Crane, contribute to the value of the 
book. How much of the literary form 
is due to Dr. Evans and how much to his 
editor is, of course, a matter beyond the 
reader's powers to determine. As we 
have it, the book is clear in narrative, and 
eminently readable. Grorcr E. Rorn. 


A Puritan Statesman* 


HATEVER narrowness of vision 
or deficiency of taste may be 
justly charged against the Puri- 

tans, they were none the less moral giants. 
They laid wisely and securely the founda- 
tion-stones of the republic, and the fact 
that it has endured so many storms is due 
to their conscientious building. 

Mr. Brown does well to invite the con- 
templation of his countrymen to the sturdy 
figure of this colonial advocate, jurist and 
diplomat, whose work,—while always un- 
pretentious, was yet as solid as the 
granite boulders which his forbears in 
Connecticut wrought into their stone 
walls. 

*TuE Lire oF OLIVER Euitsworts. By Wil- 
liam Garrott Brown. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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Common sense and the “Yankee” vir- 
tues of prudence and economy,—with a 
canny shrewdness in “driving a bargain,” 
—were characteristics of Oliver Ellsworth. 
His father destined him for the ministry,— 
the logical vocation of a lad of parts in 
New England,—but in the first sermon the 
young man wrote he devoted the first ten 
pages to “a definition of terms used.” 

Thereafter his legal bent was given free 
play. He began his collegiate studies at 
Yale and finished at Princeton. He mar- 
ried <Abigal Wolcott, a “black-eyed 
beauty.” They began life on a farm be- 
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solved to take up but one subject at a 
time, and cling to that with such attention 
that if a cannon were fired off in his ears 
he should still cling to the subject! 
Naturally, such a man must rise, and 
did rise. He became a member of the 
State Assembly, Continental Congress 
and helped to frame and ratify the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It appears 
that the name “United States” was 
first suggested by him. He had the 
confidence of Washington, who visited 
him in his Connecticut home. He became 
a Senator, “able and eloquent in debate,” 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH 
From the Trumbull Miniature in the possession of Yale University 


longing to Ellsworth’s father. Ellsworth 
did all the heavier chores and walked twice 
a day, when Court was in session, to his 
office in Hartford. A wealthier neighbor 
remonstrated, saying, ““A man in your po- 
sition ought to be riding, not walking.” 
Ellsworth cheerfully replied, “Every man 
must walk at some time in life, and I pre- 
fer to do my walking while I am young 
and strong.” 

Another story of this period says that 
Ellsworth, on leaving college, took a de- 
liberate survey of his understanding, and 
decided that he had no imagination and but 
little knowledge or culture. He then re- 


and of a thoroughness in preparation and 
an adamantine quality of will that caused 
Aaron Burr to observe that if “Ellsworth 
had happened to spell the name of the 
Deity with two d’s, it would have taken 
the Senate three weeks to expunge the 
superfluous letter.” 

He became Chief Justice in 1796, and 
presided with dignity and great firmness. 
His decisions are laconic in expression, 
closely-reasoned and convincing. The 
qualities that had earned him eminence at 
the bar here shone with mature fullness— 
if never with brilliancy. 
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Ellsworth’s last public service was the 
French embassy, which he undertook in 
1799 with William R. Davie, of North 
Carolina, at the request of President 
Adams. Bonaparte’s aim seems to have 
been to “draw the United States into a 
commercial union with the Northern 
States of Europe against Great Britain.” 
Eilsworth sought two main objects in se- 
curing a treaty: (1) to provide for the 
claims of each party for damages inflicted 
by the other, (2) to frame a new com- 
mercial agreement. Although Ellsworth 
did not fully carry his points (as what 
diplomat ever did?), his services secured 
the rights of neutral vessels to pass from 
port to port, and that searches and seiz- 
ures should be governed by rules. 

His private character appears singularly 
winning. His courtesy to young practi- 
tioners at the bar, his democratic ways 
among his neighbors, his interest in agri- 
culture,—are all depicted in an entertain- 
ing style. Mr. Brown’s Southern felicity 
of manner and humanizing sympathy are 
here admirably exemplified and coupled 
with that grasp of logic and skill in mass- 
ing and handling his materials which are 
the fruits of his Harvard researches. 


ERNEstT NEAL LYON. 


The Autobiography of 


Samuel Smiles * 


N this literary work of Dr. Smiles we 
have the period covered by the sweet, 
clean reign of Queen Victoria, and in 

him we find the authorized chronicles of 
the men who laid the stones of England’s 
industrial power. His is the touch, the 
outlook, the work of the man who has 
lived and worked with the workers. We 
gaze at the broad canvasses filled with 
human portraits, whose brave, truthful 
lives shine out through eyes that know 
life and do its work. A singularly clear 
and consistent impression of the author is 
conveyed through his autobiography, 
which is full of interest for a healthy- 
minded generation. The fact that stands 
fast is that work and common sense have 
created the solid industrial and social 
homes of England. He is no stranger to 


*TuHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 
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her political history, nor to her men of 
worth in every walk of life. In his hands 
the work of Richard Cobden and the 
Anti-Corn Law of George Stevenson, 
William Howell and Ebenezer Elliott and 
many others acquire a new and stronger 
meaning. 

But so close is the jeweled texture of 
the whole, that the gems are not easily 
detachable. Elliott speaks of Monckton 
Milnes as “the great resurrectionized 
Greek”—and Dr. Smiles touches upon 
Elliott with tenderness and sympathy and 
with a sense of kinship says: “His 
life proved what has been a disputed point, 
that the cultivation of poetic and literary 
tastes is perfectly compatible with success 
in trade and commerce.” This is the same 
Elliott who loves Longfellow and writes 
“when Tennyson dies he should read 
Evangeline to Homer.” Character build- 
ing has in all these pages its success in 
spiritual triumphs. 

The keynote of Doctor Smiles’s writing 
is that man can succeed—that he must 
have leisure and amusement and will do 
his work the better for it. In accordance 
with this spirit he took Mrs. Smiles and 
went to the continent. From Italy he 
sends charming notes. That which struck 
him particularly on the continent was the 
large number of men “doing nothing but 
drilling and marching, eating off the head 
of industry. Very likely to bring political 
perdition on Europe, perhaps breeding 
future revolutions and national convul- 
sions. If this was all for the protection 
of trade it was like setting so many bull- 
dogs to watch the door and to worry alike 
friends and customers.” 

Among the bits of information is that 
the nasal twang came from Friesland, say- 
ing, “One sometimes wonders where the 
Suffolk and East England got their half 
singsong nasal twang, which the early 
Puritans carried with them to the New 
England colonies of North America, 
which is now known as Yankee dialect or 
twang. They got it from Friesland, where 
it still exists and where the race is_ the 
same and the language in a great measure 
the same.” Space forbids further elab- 
oration, but there is enough to show what 
the cheerful optimist wrote for others he 
lived himself. This is cheering on life’s 
journey. 

Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 
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The: Journal of Latrobe* 


T is doubtful whether many people, take 
Tae as they run, know very inti- 

mately, if at all, concerning B. H. La- 
trobe, the architect of the Capitol at 
Washington, whose memoirs are now 
deservedly printed after many _ years. 
There is much material for the historian 
in this diary of an observant man whose 
standards of art and civilization were 
high at a time when American life was 
crude and new. 

Mr. Latrobe’s mother was an Amer- 
ican, but he was born and spent his early 
life in England, completing his education 
by study and travel upon the continent. 
Upon the early death of his wife, in 1795, 
he embarked for the United States, land- 
ing in Virginia. His services to archi- 
tecture in this country were notable, and 
his own account of the prejudices he was 
compelled to combat in establishing the 
water works in Philadelphia is an amus- 
ing evidence of the state of feeling in 
such matters in at least one American 
city, the principal city of the Union in 
his day. 

Latrobe found very wrong artistic 
ideals in possession of the public mind, 
as when it was generally held that Robert 
Morris’s great house in Chestnut street, 
projected by Major L’Enfant, and un- 
completed because of its owner’s finan- 
cial ruin, was the most imposing and 
really worthy example of architecture in 
the new world. Latrobe was dumb- 
founded at this, particularly after an ex- 
amination of the marble pile which long 
stood a witness to the private disasters 
of the financier of the Revolution, and 
was pointed to by passers by as “Morris’s 
Folly.” 

The causes of the yellow fever epidemic 
in Philadelphia at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, which he found to have 
been the poisoned condition of the soil 
lying between the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers, and the state of Washington 
City while he was engaged in rearing a 
handsome monument, creditable alike to 
him and to his adopted country, in the 
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shape of the Capitol Building, are en- 
tertainingly delineated. 

There is need to be very thankful for 
such memoirs as these. They are the 
material from which history of the good 
kind is made, and their publication is most 
desirable from every point of view. It 
enables us to see through the eyes of 
one whose standards were never shaken 
by what proceeded all about him, the 
state of affairs reigning in this country 
at the time he lived, especially in the 
realm of architecture and municipal engi- 
neering. Not many records show so con- 
scientious, honest and entirely admirable 
a spirit. The diary is enlivened by a good 
deal of conversation and anecdote, and 
the publishers have interspersed a num- 
ber of suitable illustrations, including a 
good frontispiece portrait. 

E..tis P. OBERHOLTZER. 


Wagner and His Isolde * 
B 'teese preached continence to. all 


those who would create in art. 

“Wagner and His Isolde” tells the 
story of a passion which, denied its de- 
sired prey, blooms and blossoms into a 
great music drama. The conception can 
nevertheless not be called immaculate, for 
the music of “Tristan and Isolde” is col- 
ored through and through by the stream 
to which it owes its source, the body. 

The little book, on review, paraphrases 
with engaging charm “the greatest psy- 
chological romance in music” brought to 
light with the appearance of the Wesen- 
donck letters. These were published in 
German after the recent death of the 
heroine, Mme. Mathilde Wesendonck. 
She was the wife of a wealthy member of 
a silk importing house of New York and 
was beloved by Wagner. It was this 
love, cherished so pure, which inspired 
the work “that will remain for centuries 
the fount of inspiration for all writers of 
amorous music.” Many will find the hus- 
band the hero of this little volume. His 
dignified appreciation of human nature 
and unwomanlike treatment of the situa- 
tion will commend him to all. Mme. 
Wesendonck, although described by one 
who met her in New York as “always in 
the air” also used her sense of values in 
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the affairs of daily life, and so it happened 
that individuals were made happier, the 
world at large’ enriched and no disorder 
came to mar the social fabric. 

Mr. Gustav Kobbe, the author, has put 
a satisfactory charm in the attitude of 
mind brought to his work. His recital 
makes a dainty substitute for the original 
documents, although these, translated into 
English by Mr. Ellis, must naturally 
always remain the record for reference. 

One thing this little book does thor- 
oughly; it puts the character of Richard 
Wagner among the list of saints who 
will be beloved so long as unyielding brav- 
ery, nobility of mind and kindness of 
heart count among the qualities which 
uphold the world. 

Mary HatiLock-GREENEWALT. 


The Homes of Great Poet* 


VEN if the last word had been said 
of Tennyson, this book would 
tempt the eye of the most wearied 

critic, and an hour spent between its 
covers would be like a vacation much 
needed and unexpectedly proffered. 

Mr. Paterson approaches his subject 
straightforwardly and without self-con- 
sciousness. He knew Tennyson; he en- 
joyed the poet’s hospitality; he recalls 
with love and reverence a personality that 
magnetized and attracted and _ over- 
whelmed by the force of its sweetness and 
ereatness. 

Yet this is no unconsidered eulogy, 
written by a merely sentimental admirer; 
Mr. Paterson wishes but to show how 
Tennyson lived the home-life—how he 
was not, as it is so often imputed to him, a 
solitary, reserved and inaccessible per- 
sonage, but a kindly, warm-hearted gen- 
tleman, always ready with a kindly wel- 
come; ready, too, to provide what enter- 
tainment lay in his power; shy only of 
the obnoxious tribe somewhat too leniently 
classified as “tourists.” 

Tennyson had two homes of his own, 
Farringford, the picturesque old place in 
the Isle of Wight, and Aldworth, the 
estate in Sussex. He was sixty before 
he built Aldworth, and, as Mr. Paterson 
puts it, the difference in the two places 





*Tennyson’s Homes. By Arthur Paterson. 
Illustrated by Helen Allingham. Adam and 
Charles Black, London. 


plier. 
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was this—Farringford grew, Aldworth 
was made. In the first, Tennyson was 
near his beloved sea, in the second he was 
in the midst of a wonderfully beautiful 
country-side. In both cases his surround- 
ings contributed materially to his work and 
anyone who visits these homes can trace 
out the sources of many of the most ex- 
quisite of the Tennyson poems. 

Mrs. Allingham, who made the pictures 
that appear as illustrations in Mr. Pater- 
son’s volume, was a close friend of the 
Tennysons and visited them constantly ; 
Mr. Paterson himself has gone carefully 
over the ground and, with the aid of his 
personal recollections, Mrs. Allingham’s 
reminiscences and the help that the present 
Lord Tennyson, son of the poet, has been 
most kind in according him, he has written 
a delightfully personal volume, containing 
no little fresh material and a very enjoy- 
able presentment of the most attractive 
side of the personality of the laureate poet 
whom all Englishmen love, and whose 
memory all Englishmen, and Americans 
too, would keep green. 


In Our Convent Days * 


VM ISS REPPLIER has given her 
readers, in this volume of reminis- 
cences, a gem of no little value. 
“In Our Convent Days” is literature; an 
admirable production that has a just claim 
for distinction and may vie for its stand- 
ing among the choicest reminiscences that 
have appeared in a number of years. 

In the opening chapter, we join hands 
with happy, bright, innocent, wholesome 
children, and follow them with zest and 
delight through almost three hundred 
pages descriptive of their school days, fas- 
cinated by the charm of a style rich in 
spontaneity, originality and true simplic- 
ity; having judged by some of the 
author’s former contributions we expected 
this much, but we must acknowledge that 
we were not prepared to have our sym- 
pathy so beguiled as to identify ourselves 
with the actions and sayings of nine, ten 
and eleven-year-old children. 

With them we grow expectant and 
speculative over the young Italian who 
comes upon the scene and enshroud him 

*In Our Convent Days. By Agnes Rep- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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with mystery,—we endow him with a halo 
—and we quarrel with his disappearance ; 
with trembling and anxious interest we 
await the great diversion of the winter 
term, the dramas in which we expect to 
shine as resplendent stars, and we weep 
in silence over our failure; we rejoice over 
the success of the practical joke; we en- 
thuse royally in the games; jealously we 


guard the secret of our plots ; and sedately 
and courageously enter the recitation hall. 
A tribute must be offered an author 
who, with seven chapters of the small trag- 
edies and comedies of children’s school- 
days, holds the undivided attention of a 
reader from the first to the last word of 
the volume, and this “In Our Convent 
Days” does. M. J. GIL. 


Two Works of Historical Value 


A History of Our Own 
Times * 


T would scarcely fall within the limits of 
i. brief review to discuss the elements 

or functions of history as a form of 
composition. Since even the most cursory 
definition, however, must admit it to com- 
prise more than a transcription of facts, 
such a definition may suffice for a basis of 
criticism upon Mr. McCarthy’s recent two 
volumes, completing “The History of Our 
Own Times.” As a ready reference to 
public events, both timely and easily ac- 
cessible in compact form, they are excel- 
lent; as historical composition they seem 
to the reviewer to be—not so excellent; 
lacking much as they of necessity must, in 
historical perspective, and as they unfortu- 
nately do, in co-ordinated presentation and 
adequacy of style. Much of the material 
handling the actual narrative of swift- 
marching events, has a grievous ring of 
associated press reports ; while matter of a 
more biographical and critical nature deals 
surprisingly at times in the soothing gen- 
eralities of the unacquainted press 
writer—either of which strictures is an ex- 
traordinary one to be brought against the 
work of a man having Mr. McCarthy’s 
political sagacity and long opportunity of 
observation. 

The first volume, fourth of course in the 
completed series, begins with the events 
succeeding 1897, the year of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. The second volume, 
fifth in the series, closes, chronologically 
speaking, with the opening of Parliament 
by Edward VII in 1go1 ; there are two suc- 
ceeding chapters of the book occupied with 





*A History oF Our Own Times. By Jus- 
tin McCarthy. Volumes IV and V. Harper & 
Bros. 


a political and social retrospect of the 
Queen’s reign considered as a whole. Mr. 
McCarthy has seen this long period in its 
entirety—his conscious recollections must 
be almost exactly coincident with it in 
scope—and his journalistic and_ political 
career, as well as his already achieved 
authorship, should make these retrospec- 
tive chapters the most valuable of the 
book, and they are so, were it not for that 
unfortunate trail of the perfunctory that 
lies over them also. Even the account of 
the Boer war, animated as it is by the ex- 
pression of Mr. McCarthy’s known and 
not ultra-British view of the subject, with 
difficulty rises above the general level of 
the volume. 

In his discussion of the recent policies of 
the United States the author is somewhat 
unfortunate to American ears in not hav- 
ing revised his estimate of the results of 
the Spanish war,—his comfortably im- 
perialistic comments upon our relations 
with Cuba seeming, in the light of subse- 
quent events, too frankly to reveal our 
government as a sort of reformed pirate. 
Considerable space has been occupied in 
both volumes with treatments of the prog- 
ress of economic enlightenment, not the 
least interesting part of which discussion 
is the portraiture, even though superficial, 
of the Labor members of Commons, their 
status and achievements. HT. P. 


Vikings of the Pacific * 


HIS subject under various titles has 
been covered before in many ways, 
yet never so popularly handled as 


in the new volume of Miss Agnes C. 
Laut. Primarily it is the work of a story- 


*VIKINGS OF THE Paciric. By Agnes C. 
Laut. The Macmillan Company. 
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teller, with enough solid facts to con- 
vince the histgrian-critic, and a sort of 
untrammeled salt-sea style that graces the 
subject matter with eternal fitness. 

The lives of Bering, the Dane, Beu- 
yowsky, the Polish Pirate, Cook, Van- 
couver and Drake, the English adven- 
turers, Gray, the Bostonian and Ledyard, 
the New Englander, lead logically to the 
establishment of the Russian-American 
fur trade,—than which no national com- 
mercial interest has been more produc- 
tive of world-stirring results. One is in- 
clined to hope from the obvious possibil- 
ities of the subject and the ingenious han- 
dling of the material that the author con- 
templates a sequel which shall deal with 
the further history of the fur trade, bring- 
ing it down to the whirlpool of events 
that resulted in the Monroe Doctrine. 
The present volume, regarded in this 
light, would be the mere threshold to a 
vast subject. Its sequel would be a study 
in cause and effect that would involve the 
building up of commercial hierarchies, the 
devastation of portentious wars and the 
amassing of towering personal fortunes. 
Pages of world-history would seem to be 
traceable to the modest undertakings and 
obscure lives of these “Vikings of the 
Pacific.” 

Yet one must also acknowledge that in 
such a second volume the elemental inno- 
cence would be lost; and if it is this— 
the virile, sea-instinct of dare-devil, 


Picturesque 
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primeval man—which has attracted the au- 
thor, the mad gold passion which followed 
would neither charm nor inspire. The 
wild voyage across a fluky sea in planked 
rafts of green fir bound together with 
reindeer thongs and calked with moss and 
the tallow of sea-cows, the landing at 
craggy shores of unknown islands, the 
death struggle with starvation and dis- 
ease, the subjugation of the pre-historic 
native whose own barbarian nature bent 
like a willow before the sweep of the 
dauntless will which the sea had begot 
and the wind flogged into the being of 
the adventurers, the desperate Otter Hunt 
over sea and slime-covered rock, and the 
killing, brutal and repulsive, of thousands 
of wild sea creatures in an unequal fight 
for existence—and all with no thought of 
gold or reward of power, but only a sort 
of vagrant-frenzy that is half-barbaric, 
half-poetic; these are the things that fas- 
cinate. On the other side, the revolting 
feature is, of course, the comfortable spec- 
ulator who later bought up the freedom 
‘of the hunter and carried on an organized 
fur trade out of which the pardonable 
savage element disappeared into an inde- 
cent greed and degenerate commercialism. 
Miss Laut’s book succeeds in arousing 
a maze of speculations, and its entertain- 
ing qualities are abundant, to say nothing 
of its historic value. Besides its other 
excellencies it has a commendable index. 
MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Travel in Picturesque Lands 


Old Provence * 


ITH a subject like Old Provence 
—Provence, the unspoiled coun- 
try, rich in differences and ro- 

mance, where veritable Tanagra maidens 
may be seen wandering beneath the olive 
trees, and the life of the imagination still 
runs warm—one fancies that a book must 
inevitably be impressive and _ vividly 
charming, somewhat as those ancient 
structures themselves are, which stand, 
golden and peaceful, in the hot Provencal 
sunshine. Mr. Cook’s two volumes as a 

*O_p Provence. By Theodore A. Cook. 
Two volumes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


whole are maybe neither so charming nor 
impressive as one expected to find them, 
but it seems unappreciative of his un- 
doubted painstaking, and knowledge and 
wealth of material to admit this. And 
when a generation that leans to pre- 
digested foods and prefers running while 
it reads, demands, in the same spirit, that 
all its instruction come in easy, delight- 
fullest guise, perhaps it really is in the 
wrong. A little digging for our informa- 
tion is probably the very thing we need. 

And of information the book is full— 
so full that the intending traveler to 
Southern France should read it and then 
take it with him for reference. The first 
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volume is practically an account of the 
Roman Empire on the Rhone, illustrated 
by Greek and Roman monuments; the 
second begins with a transition period 
somewhere about the year tooo A. D., 
and ends with the good King Rene’s death 
in 1480. Mr. Cook’s conclusions as to 
certain points, while not always the ac- 
cepted ones, are those of a man who has 
worked upon the spot, and who knows his 
district thoroughly. He gives us much 
history, with here and there a pretty bit 
of legend or old chronicle; and, incident- 


From “Old Provence"’ 
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all the happenings touched upon— 
whether of naive miracle, or gayest ro- 
mance, or blackest tragedy—there is none 
more imperishable or more sweetly illu- 
minating to the page than the old stories 
of Aucassin and Nicolete, of Petrarch and 
Laura. And it is in passages devoted to 
the long-dead lovers, or to subjects of a 
kindred intensity of human interest, such 
as the four brave consuls of Arles, or 
beautiful Nimes with its reminiscences of 
Greek art, that the author is at his best. 
MARGARET LAING CROWELL. 


CARCASSONNE 
From a drawing by C. E. Mallows 


ally, a good deal of description of those 
dramatic Middle Ages which were also— 
in Provence—so curiously antique, and 
during which Popes and soldiers, trouba- 
dours and fair women, played such strik- 
ing parts, and left associations so keen to 
the approaching centuries. 

Possibly it is not altogether poetic 
bias which leads one to think that among 


Burma * 
Pai a book as Mr. Kelly’s will 


always be admired by the reader 

who loves the narrative of travel. 
“Burma” is a work on which the pictoriai 
art has been lavished. Seventy-five 
~ *Burma. Painted and described by R. Tal- 
bot Kelly. A. and C. Black. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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Authoritative 


superb colored illustrations are a feast to 
the eye of the person who has ever been 
afflicted with the “wanderlust.” 

But, aside from its artistic workman- 
ship, the book is of very practical worth. 
Mr. Kelly, for seven months, wandered 
over Burma with the express purpose of 
collecting information as to the country, 
its people and their activities. This in- 
formation he gives here in very clear 
form. Dry details and somnolent arrays 
of detached facts are made interesting by 
connecting links of pleasantries and hu- 
morous anecdotes. 


Authoritative 
Reviewed by 


Japanese Art* 


4 N THAT Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
has to say of Japanese architec- 
ture and the allied arts will be 
in the nature of a revelation to many. 
It will rudely discompose much of 
our twentieth century self-complacency 
and self-sufficiency. He has the courage 
of his convictions, an intimate and thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject, and en- 
thusiasm which is inspiring. In his esti- 
mation, Japanese architecture is “one of 
the great styles of the world. In no re- 
spect is it lacking in those qualities whici 
have made Greek, Medizval and Early 
Renaissance architecture “immortal.” In- 
deed, as Mr. Cram convincingly proves 
that Japanese architecture is founded on 
the principles of truth and beauty, that 
every curve and fretted line has a mean- 
ing—that each is an integral part of the 
whole structure, that it has a use, an office 
to perform, that it is not an unmeaning 
ornament like the pediments and pilasters 
of Renaissance architecture,—surely Jap- 
anese architecture, considered as an art, 
should rank higher, whatever utilitarian 
value may attach to Renaissance archi- 
tecture. 

Japanese art is an orderly, logical de- 
velopment of the racial characteristics oi 
~ *IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE ALLIED Arts. By Ralnh Adams Cram. 
Illustrated. Baker & Taylor Company. 
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One of the anecdotes could not fail of 
appreciation by Americans. In a joss- 
house, at Rangoon, the author was given 
a packet of papers, the top sheet of which, 
he was told, was a prayer “for health, 
more money and lots of children.” 

An appendix, giving most practical 
suggestions with respect to equipment 
for a trip through Burma, and an exten- 
sive map, are indispensable aids to the 
reader seriously interested in things Bur- 
mese. In all, the two hundred and fifty 
pages of reading matter contain much 
that is, evidently, new and certainly val- 
uable. G. E. R. 


Books on Art 
Mary Lloyd 


the people through a period of twelve 
hundred years; it is not only “intrinsically 
precious, but infinitely valuable as a rec- 
ord of sociological and spiritual develop- 
ment.” And this is said of a people whom 
we, western barbarians, designated until 
lately as half-civilized, barbarous, whose 
wonderful “progress” we point to as dat- 
ing from their contact with western civ- 
ilization after the opening of their ports 
by Commodore Perry. 

Mr. Cram has no words hard enough 
for the ugliness, the banalities that have 
infested Japanese national life since con- 
tact with western materialism and “prog- 
ress ;” but he has an optimistic faith in 
the future that when Japan has _ thor- 
oughly tested the new ways, there will be 
a return to much that has, for the time 
being, been cast aside. The people that 
have made with admirable judgment such 
an adaptation to their own needs and 
uses of western surgery and sanitary 
methods, of western methods in the or- 
ganization, maintenance and utilization of 
army and navy will, he thinks, reject the 
“slag and refuse of scientific and indus- 
trial civilization,” and return to the sim- 
pler, saner, more conservative customs of 
old Japan, including all that is beautiful 
in her art and costumes, as well as man- 
ners. He believes that she will solve the 
problem of making “science and indus- 
trialism minister to the noblest ideals, not 
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to the meanest; create beauty of thought 
and life, and conduct instead of working 
against it.” 

The temptation to quote from this fas- 
cinating book is almost irresistible, but 
want of space forbids. Let all get the 
book and read for themselves. 


The Appreciation of 
Pictures * 


R. RUSSELL STURGIS, after 
having given us two useful and 
popular handbooks on art—one on 
architecture, one on _ sculpture—now 
rounds out the series with a volume on 
pictures, presenting them to us in the 
order of the rise and development of each 
art. Mr. Sturgis defines his position 
clearly and at once, in the first chapter. 
His standpoint is art for art’s sake. The 
painter who obtrudes a moral, a story, an 
incident, a religious or poetic sentiment, 
does so at his peril; he runs the risk of 
ruining his picture, regarded as art. Such 
a work of art is invariably inferior, and 
in nine cases out of ten the men who 
produce such “had better not be living 
and working as artists.” 
Coloring is the first pre-requisite of a 
painting, and, odd as it must seem, “in 
nine-tenths of the paintings in this world 
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color has been the last thing thought of 
by the artist.” 

The mastery over color, then the proper 
disposition of light and shade, the relative 
grouping and classification of values in a 
picture, are what constitute a great work 
of art, according to Mr. Sturgis. It will 
be readily seen, then, that, admitting as 
he does, the charm of the Florentines, the 
dignity, the expressiveness, the beauty 
and grace of line, all characteristic of 
their work, they are rated lower as art- 
ists than the great Venetian colorists, 
Velasquez, and many of the moderns. 

But after all, Mr. Sturgis holds, as in 
his book on sculpture, that there is no ab- 
solute standard in painting, and so with 
the teaching of this book in mind, we can 
learn to appreciate what is best and what 
is beautiful in many widely differing 
schools of art. We can take in the Pre- 
Raphaelites, the waning schools in 
France in 1830, the followers of Ingres, 
and those who held with Delacroix; we 
may adore such an idealist as Corot, and 
admire much in the most rampant im- 
pressionism. 

Not the least valuable part of this book 
is that treating of recent mural painting 
in this country and Europe ;—here Mr. 
Sturgis shows himself to be an ardent 
admirer of such a story-teller as Puvis 
de Chavannes. 


ae Poetry of Life' 


F anyone knows what the “Poetry of 
| Life” is, Bliss Carman should. He 

has written some of it. No one who 
has heard of his June army of daisies 
going down to the sea, “whistled out of 
the wood” by the orioles, can doubt it. 
For: 
All of their saying was “Earth, it is well!’ 
And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art 

good!” 

Here you have, full measure, the 

beauty and sincerity and elation which in 





*THE APPRECIATION OF PictuREs. By Rus- 
sell Sturgis. Illustrated. The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 

+THE Poetry oF LIFE. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


By Bliss Carman. 


his latest book of essays are laid down 
as the three qualities of the “Poetry of 
Life.” 

It does not disturb the writer that there 
seems to be a growing distaste for good 
poetry in our present-day life. As a call- 
ing, he says, religion is almost as poverty- 
stricken as poetry—only 28 of all de- 
nominations out of 1200 college students 
graduating this year are reported as in- 
tending to enter the ministry. But poetry, 
he prophesies, will return with religion. 

There is much insistence in the book 
on the note of joy that makes art, and 
some railing against the modern spirit of 
commercialism, which takes away from 
the workman all pleasure of creative and 





A New Fern 


original work, turning him into a slave- 
machine. There are by-way discussions 
of the never-stale topics, “Does the artist 
hold the mirror up to nature?” and “Can 
art be art without being moral?” There 
are some truly Carmanistic epigrams, 
such as: 

“The kingdom of poetry is bordered on 
the north by mathematics, and on the 
south by music, partaking of the char- 
acter of each.” 

“To judge poetry one must be a man 
of affairs, yet without hurry; a religionist, 
yet without heat ; a philosopher, yet with- 
out a system. One must be a generous 
lover, infatuated, but not insane; an un- 
flinching logician, yet not inflexible; and 
one must be an athlete also. It is hard 
to judge poetry.” 

And this recipe for the much-needed 
modern poet : “He should have all of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s insight into the trend of 
social events, all of the sympathy of Wil- 
liam Morris, all of the large poise and 
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self-possession of Tennyson. Most of all, 
perhaps, he would resemble Browning in 
philosophic power, combined with a vig- 
orous love of life.” 

Perhaps the most charming parts of 
the book are the appreciations and criti- 
cisms of Longfellow, Emerson, Riley and 
Swinburne, in which pre-eminently the 
author shows the seriousness and willing- 
ness and sweetness with which he ap- 
proaches art. 

To James Whitcomb Riley he gives the 
place of being the first widely representa- 
tive poet of the American people, be- 
cause “he is like folks.” 

Altogether, “The Poetry of Life” is a 
volume that will be agreeable to all who 
are concerned with the business of poetry 
to-day in any of its phases. 

It would be better to omit the intro- 
duction, however, which, with its inflated 
self-consciousness, is not a happy prep- 
aration for the pleasant discussions that 
follow after. N. V. McCLe.ianp. 


A New Fern Book“ 


HE amateur botanist studies, as a 
rule, the flowering plants and ferns, 
but, feeling that the fern allies are 

beyond his reach, avoids them. This is 
partly due to the fact that popularly little 
is known about these lower forms of plant 
life, since there has, up until the present 
time, been no English book which de- 
scribes them in untechnical language. 
Mr. Willard Nelson Clute, in his new 
book, “The Fern Allies,” has supplied a 
long-felt need. As a scientist he describes 
these plants accurately, and yet at the 
same time in language sufficiently clear 
and ordinary for the understanding of the 
most unscientific. In manuals and books 
of reference for popular use, fern allies 
have been treated of in a technical and 
unsatisfactory manner. Hence the gen- 
eral impression that they are hard to find 


By Willard Nelson 





*THe FERN ALLIES. 
Clute, author of “Our Ferns and Their 
Haunts.” Illustrated by Ida Martin Clute. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


and to identify. In Mr. Clute’s book 
are included the horse-tails, scouring 
rushes, running pines, club mosses and 
water ferns, and all species found north 
of Mexico in North America. Mr. Clute 
gives in popular terms the habits, range, 
time of fruiting, methods and manner of 
growth of these plants, as well as interest- 
ing notes about their uses and folk-lore. 

The book is remarkably well illustrated 
with drawings by Ida Martin Clute, made 
from specimens, and these are so accurate 
as to serve very often as a means of iden- 
tification. 

Mr. Clute has been conservative in his 
terminology, and yet always gives such 
words as may be found in other books of 
reference. The volume is suited to the 
beginner, and to the more scientific stu- 
dent of botany, and will in all likelihood 
stimulate much needed investigation of 
that interesting group of plants—the fern 
allies. 


C. E. B. 











Wild Wheat#* 
N | RS. BLUNDELL, who is M. E. 


Francis in the literary world, 
writes with feeling and sympathy 
of the Dorset farmers and families. Be- 
sides her appreciation for the beauties of 
the country in that part of England which 
she has chosen for the background of all 
her stories, an appreciation that expresses 
itself in rare bits of description, that 
colors the whole setting amid which she 
places her characters and permeates the 
entire atmosphere of her books, Mrs. 
Blundell possesses a fine dramatic power 
and a distinctive gift in characterization. 
In “Wild Wheat,” the author tells a 
good story and fulfils the first condition 
of novel writing. She fulfils the remain- 
ing conditions in adding deep pathos, ele- 
mental passion and beautiful romantic 
love. 

The younger son of a wealthy Dorset 
farmer aspires to the hand of a woman 
whose cosmopolitan training and inherent 
culture set her far above the not unedu- 
cated, but certainly not socially cultivated 
man of the people. Partly from pique 
engendered by her refusal to accept his 
attentions, partly through pity, he mar- 
ries a sweet little Dorset peasant-girl who 
has unconsciously fallen in love with him. 
After a struggle in which the old infatua- 
tion is overcome by the development of a 
true, unselfish love for the pretty, patient 
little wife, the story is brought to a close 
with peace and happiness established all 
round. 


The Debtor?t 


UCH speculation was rife in the 
M small town of Bainbridge at the 

coming of the Carroll household, 
which consisted of father, mother, sister, 
two daughters and ten-year-old Eddy. 
Rumors were soon current of the great 
wealth and social status of this Southern 
family, and considerable anxiety was felt 





*WILD Wuear. By M. E. Francis. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
+Tue Destor. By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
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as to whether Bainbridge’s “select” would 
be accepted by these Southern aristocrats. 
The natural courtliness and reserve of the 
family held, for a time, somewhat in re- 
straint the natives’ prying and impertinent 
interest in their family history, but before 
many months had passed the mystery 
seemed, of itself, to dissolve in the whis- 
pers and insinuations throughout the 
town, of an accumulation of unpaid bills 
at the grocer’s, the tailor’s and many 
other places. 

To borrow when possible, to purchase 
from the merchant in general, with lavish 
promises to pay, appeared the mainspring 
that perpetually regulated the wheel in this 
household of domestic upheavals. Verily 
was Captain Carroll “The Debtor;” in 
fact, the title was fairly won by every 
member of the family, either by actual 
participation in, or approval of, some 
more or less dishonest act. We admit no 
small shock when we hear the ten-year- 
old son declare his views on financial diffi- 
culties, and proffer his advice to the dress- 
maker, suggesting to her the advisability 
of moving to another town to escape her 
creditors, informing her with perfect un- 
concern that such is the custom of his 
family. 

It is not a story of shadows or dreams, 
but one of harsh experiences, unadorned 
incidents and misery due to a struggle 
with poverty and untoward circumstances 
by a man who could inspire confidence, 
respect and sympathy, but who preferred 
to waste his strength and intellect in en- 
deavoring to defraud his neighbor. The 
sensitive, generous, noble-hearted daugh- 
ter, a character delineated with delicate 
precision, acts as a fresh breeze in a trou- 
blous atmosphere. 

It is a work, serious, strong and vital, 
with the obvious aim to teach the fallacy 
of a too great regard for human respect, 
and the sure descent of one unwilling 
to acknowledge his duty to the world and 
his neighbor; a volume that should have 
many readers—readers who will linger 
over its pages and give it thought long 
after the book is laid aside. 

M. J. GIL. 
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Newest Work 


The Secret of Wold Hall#*® 


N England, Miss Evelyn Everett- 
| Green is considered one of the clever- 
est of the younger writers of mystery 
tales. In this book, which is her first to 
be offered to an American audience, one 
finds nothing of unusual power or bril- 
liancy, albeit one confesses to an interest 
that must be excused on the plea that the 
author has constructive ability and that 
she writes with a strength of feeling that 
demands its response. 

With only the average material of the 
average novelist, Miss Everett-Green puts 
together a story in which the secret of a 
man’s identity is made a real mystery, one 
that excites speculation and invites eager- 
ness for solution and in which, too, there 
is a wealth of healthy sentiment, a pretty 
romance and the exercise of a certain 
sweet, sprightly fancy which, towards the 
close of the story, especially, makes most 
appreciable reading. 

A man apparently leads a dual life; he 
marries the woman he loves but who does 
not love him—merely accepting him to 
save her family from financial ruin. She 
scorns to ask him for the explanation of 
the rumors that come to her ear, though 
she has his own word for it that he can 
and will explain if only she will make the 
request. Then comes a moment of great 
danger to thé man and the woman’s heart 
knows the love that has been developing. 
The explanation follows, naturally. 

Melodrama is in the tale, but the author 
contrivés to keep it in leash, and one has 
chiefly pleasant recollections of the book 
after it has been laid aside. 


A Maker of History + 
A ae of Mr. Oppenheim’s stir- 


ring melodramas is this new book. 

One does not expect much in the 
way of literary art from a man who guar- 
antees two novels a year and keeps to his 
contract. His reasons for writing are too 
obvious. At the same time, Mr. Oppen- 
heim has his merits, and of these the 
strongest is the grasp which he gets on 
the facts that he intends to make use of. 


*THEe SecrET oF Wotp Hat. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

TA Maker oF History. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 
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For instance, in this book, it was neces- 
sary for him to know the methods of the 
French police system and the civil service 
system of Germany—he knows them and 
spares no details in portraying them. His 
plot has its weaknesses, but one remem- 
bers that this is only a fairy-tale after all, 
and what matters it if every situation can- 
not be analyzed in the light of realities. 

A rather stupid young Englishman wit- 
nesses, by chance, a secret meeting of the 
Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Ger- 
many. He furthermore picks up a loose 
sheet of the treaty that is drawn up and, 
not knowing the import of the scene that 
he has observed, talks about it. This re- 
sults in his sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance in Paris, followed by the disap- 
pearance of his sister, who goes to France 
in search of him and tracks him to the 
Cafe Montmartre. Then ensues a series 
of peculiar adventures in which the sister 
plays a prominent part ; the supposed hero 
is kept in the background—for reasons 
that.we need not go far to seek. It all 
ends in a newspaper “coup”—with divers 
murders, poisonings and fake deaths in 
between. Reading it will keep you awake 
—it would be rash to promise more. 


The Storm Signal * 


N “The Storm Signal” the author at- 

tempts the study and depiction of a 

definite problem—the race issue, to 
which he brings neither moderation nor a 
clear atmosphere. It is a badly con- 
structed story, overloaded with negro dia- 
lect that is as entirely unlike the negro 
of the olden days as it is unsuited to the 
negro of the new—when dialect has been 
swept away by exaggerated affectations. 

With a weak plot, with a poor, skim- 
med-milk sort of love and an occasional 
lifting of the blood-red clouds, the 
reader’s attention is focussed on the 
negro in his savagery. One is forced to 
look upon the ruthless spectacle of the 
conflict between the races. The author 
insists that “There is no question of 
Christianity in it; there is no question of 
man’s humanity or inhumanity in it. It is 
history, it is the story*of the world.” 
And then adds that “Every white man 
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that lifts a negro high slaps the white 
race in the face. It may be long de- 
layed, but he leaves to his children’s chil- 
dren a heritage of woe.” The picture he 
draws is most revolting, where the 
negroes plan to kill the white men and 
desert their wives and take unto them- 
selves the fair-haired wives and daugh- 
ters of the white race. It reeks with vio- 
lence, and justice and decency stand with 
closed eyes and folded hands. And we 
who love the negroes and love them for 
their loyalty and tender, sympathetic in- 
terest in their “white folks” turn from 
this lurid picture with loathing. But, to 
use a term of Professor Woodberry’s— 
overtone—if the discordant, the brutal 
are done in overtones—may it not be a 
cautionary signal, well to note? 
Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The Professor’s Legacy * 


\ YITH an atmosphere almost en- 
tirely German and a quaint little 
German girl for a heroine, Mrs. 
Sidgwick writes one of those novels that 
will find instant appreciation with the dis- 
criminating reader and will leave on the 
minds of those who peruse it more than 
one impressive picture. 
The old professor is a touching figure 
and a human one. Who could expect one 
of his type to know how to bring up a 


*THE Proressor’s Lecacy. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. Henry Holt & Co. 
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By Fiona 


motherless daughter? Then he dies sud- 
denly and leaves little to the child except 
his life work, a book on zoology. The 
young girl, trained merely in a boarding 
school, and with no proper life companion, 
can only take advantage of the refuge 
offered her in a marriage with a wealthy 
young Englishman, her father’s friend 
and colleague, and once, in the earlier 
days, her own hero. It is difficult for her 
to put aside the image of the German 
musician who had fascinated her, the 
great, good-hearted Christian, who had 
been so kind to her, and what wonder 
that it was long before she and her hus- 
band came to understand one another? 
But it all comes out right in the end, and 
we have afforded us several touching pic- 
tures of German life, some glimpses of 
an unconventional English household and 
no little very delightful love-making, both 
in the English and German fashions. 

The character sketching is remarkably 
good, especially the portrayals of Chris- 
tian and Joan,—irresponsible Joan, with 
her house full of animal pets—birds and 
beasts—and her beautiful voice. No one 
blames the redoubtable Christian for fall- 
ing a prey to her charms. 

Altogether it is a most entertaining and 
satisfactory story, displaying harmony in 
construction, artistry of method and a 
good, clear style. These, with the unfail- 
ing power to interest, make it a book to be 
unreservedly pleased with. 





Macleod 


SAW a happy spirit 
] That wandered among flowers; 
Her crown was a rainbow, 
Her gown was wove of hours. 





She turned with sudden laughter, 
I was, but am not now! 


And as I followed after 


Time smote me on the brow. 
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English Literature 


Robert Southey—Sir Walter Scott 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. Up until the present time the periods considered have included the Pre- 
paratory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, the 
Age of Queen Anne and the Beginnings of Modern Literature. 

The present lesson concludes the study of the Lake Poets, with Southey and 
takes up Scott, as one of the exponents of English Romanticism. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s ‘ 
” Lockart’s “Life of Scott;” Scott’s “Journals” and the “Encyclo- 


lish Literature, 
pedia of Poetry.” (McKay). 


Robert Southey, 1774-1843 


Southey was a much burdened poet. 
Born at Bristol, August 12, 1774, he was 
early placed at Westminster, from which 
he was expelled for having written an 
impertinent article. He entered Balliol, 
but became acquainted with Coleridge 
and joined him in the scheme of estab- 
lishing an ideal republic. He married a 
Miss Fricker, whose two sisters wedded 
respectively Coleridge and a youthful 
poet, Lovel. Lovel died very shortly, 
and when Southey settled at Greta Hall, 


‘Introduction to Eng- 


Keswick, the ideal colony having failed, 
money being scarce and the law not hold- 
ing forth sufficient inducements, he found 
himself the natural protector of three 
families, his own, Lovel’s and Coleridge’s, 
for Coleridge, of course, always needed 
monetary assistance. 

So Southey, knowing nothing else to 
do, wrote and produced a most marvelous 
collection of epics, biographies, dramas 
and what not. “Joan of Arc” and 
“Thalaba” had appeared earlier; now 
came “Madoc,” 1805; “The Curse of 
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Kehama,” 1810; “Roderick,” 1814; “A 
Vision of Judgment,” 1821; and various 
others, including histories of Nelson, 
Wesley and Bunyan—in all, some fifty 
works—to say nothing of magazine arti- 
cles, most of them for the “Quarterly.” 
These last paid well, and Southey, de- 
spite his handicaps, died wealthy, though 
in all that he wrote there is nothing great 
enough to stand side by side with the 
few desultory performances of Coleridge. 

The epic poems, of which Southey 
composed so many, are for the most part 
worthless; his prose, however, is distin- 
guished by knowledge of substance and 
ease and fluency of style. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing he left was his 
correspondence, edited and printed with 
his “Life” by his son. His literary ac- 
quaintance was large, and there are let- 
ters from Lamb, Landor, Charlotte 


Bronte, Scott and many others. 
Southey was made laureate in 1813. 
He died in 1843. 


Selections 


STANZAS. 
By Robert Southey. 


My days among the Dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast 
The mighty minds of old; 

My never failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 
I live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from them lessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the Dead, anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 


THe Battle oF BLENHEIM. 
By Robert Southey 
It was a summer evening; 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 
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She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he, beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found. 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
“*Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory.” 


“T find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 
And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.” 


“Tt was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said, “quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory.” 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head.” 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born baby died; 
But things like that you know must be, 
At every famous victory.” 


“They said it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory.” 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good prince Eugene.” 

“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory.” 


“And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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Sir Walter 1771-1832 

The English historical novel originated 
with Scott. ‘In fact, Scott may be re- 
garded as not only the first, but the great- 
est of English historical novelists. He 
belongs to the romantic movement in 
England, but he stands for something 
more, and he endures as one of the pre- 
eminently great writers who have made 
our literature, the writer who, in point of 
character creation comes nearest to de- 
serving mention along with Shakespeare. 

Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, 
August 15, 1771. His father was also 
Walter Scott, a writer to the signet, while 
his mother was Anne Rutherford, daugh- 
ter of John Rutherford, Professor of 
Medicine, at Edinburgh University. Scott 
prided himself upon the fact that he came 
of “gentle folk” and all his life long he 
looked upon his parentage with a satis- 
faction that he made no attempt to con- 
ceal. In infancy the boy became lame, 
but, unlike Byron, he bore the affliction 
with equanimity and little show of fruit- 
less regrettings. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh high school and the Univer- 


Scott, 


sity and studied for the bar, being admit- 
ted as member of the Faculty of Advo- 


cates in 1792. In 1799 he was made 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and in 1806 be- 
came one of the clerks of session. He 
married a Miss Carpenter, daughter of 
a French refugee, in 1797. 

As a child Scott manifested a great 
zest for everything in the nature of folk- 
tales. He was wont to wander about the 
neighborhood, picking up stray stories 
every here and there, which in later years 
afforded material for his novels. His 
father shook his head in despair over 
the boy’s tendency to wander, but the 
wandering was all to a good purpose, for 
it was among the people largely that he 
gained that knowledge which was to 
stand him in such good stead. 

The first literary work in which Scott 
interested himself was in connection with 
the German romantic movement. He 
published, in 1706, translations of Bur- 
ger’s “Ballads,” and in 1799, a translation 
of Goethe’s “Gotz von Berlichingen.” 
Then in 1802 appeared the “Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border” and his first poem, 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” was pub- 
lished in 1805. “Marmion” came with 
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1808 ; “The Lady of the Lake” with 1810; 
then followed “The Vision of Don Rod- 
erick,” 1811; “Rokeby,” 1813; “The 
Bridal of Triermain,” 1813; “The Lord of 
the Isles,” 1814; “The Field of Water- 
loo,” 1815; and “Harold the Dauntless,” 
1817. “Waverly” was begun in 1810 
and laid aside until 1814, when it was fin- 
ished and published anonymously. It 
was the first of the great Waverly novels, 
and the others followed in quick succes- 
sion. Their order was: “Guy Manner- 
ing,” 1815; “The Antiquary,” 1816; “Old 
Mortality,” 1816; “The Black Dwarf,” 
1816; “Rob Roy,” 1818; “The Heart of 
Midlothian,” 1818; “The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” 1819; “The Legend of Mont- 
rose,” 1819; “Ivanhoe,” 1820; “The Mon- 
astery,” 1820; “The Abbot,” 1820; “Ken- 
ilworth,” 1821; “The Pirate,” 1822; “The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ 1822; “Peveril of the 
Peak,” 1823; “Quentin Durward,” 1823; 
“St. Ronan’s Well,” 1824; “Redgauntlet,” 
1824; “The Betrothed,” 1825; “The Talis- 
man,” 1825; “Woodstock,” 1826; “The 
Two Drovers,” 1827; “The Highland 
Widow,” 1827; “The Surgeon’s Daugh- 
ter,” 1827; “The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
1828; “Anne of Geierstein,” 1829; 
“Count Robert of Paris,” 1831; and “Cas- 
tle Dangerous,” 1831. 

Not all these books proved: entirely 
successful. “Waverly” took the world 
by storm, “Guy Mannering” and “Rob 
Roy” found hosts of readers, as did “The - 
Heart of Midlothian,” which showed how 
Scott could write of the common Scot- 
tish people, and “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” dictated while the author writhed 
in the agonies of a severe illness. “The 
Monastery” was a comparative failure, 
though it was in the year of its publica- 
tion that George IV, who exclaimed, “Sir 
Walter Scott! The man in Scotland I 
most want to see!” made the “Sir” valid 
by bestowing a baronetcy upon the 
author. In 1812 Scott had refused the 
Poet Laureateship in favor of Southey, 
and up until 1827 he guarded with the 
utmost care the secret of his authorship 
of the series of Waverley novels. He 
wrote poetry, attended strictly to his offi- 
cial duties, played host to the many, many 
visitors who came to Abbotsford, where 
he lived from 1812 to 1826, and was gen- 
erally a very busy man. And yet with it 
all he found time to turn out novel after 
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novel, all of them long, the scenes laid in 
widely diversified sections of the globe, 
the characters multitudinous in number, 
the plots lengthy and complex. 

It was in 1826 that the financial crash 
came, of which all the world knows so 
well that it scarcely requires mention. 
Scott had formed insecure partnerships 
with his publishers, first the Ballentynes, 
afterwards the Constables, and when the 
latter firm failed he found himself in- 
volved in debts amounting to £120,000, 
while his personal debts, largely incurred 
through the building and maintaining of 
Abbotsford, were alarmingly large. How 
he went to work to satisfy his creditors 
and how he accomplished his purpose, or 
at least made it possible of accomplish- 
ment through his heirs, is a story too fa- 
miliar to dwell upon. His health failed, 
but his energy never; even on his voyage 
to the Mediterranean, taken shortly be- 
fore the close of his life, he was working 
hard on “The Siege of Malta.” He 
returned home only to die, on September 
21, 1832. 

Thus it is that Scott refutes the claim 
that good work is not done at high pres- 
sure, nor the best work after a man is 
forty years of age. His capacity for labor 
was certainly enormous, his vitality 
reached its crowning point in the years 
between forty-five and fifty, and he pro- 
duced as many as two masterpieces in 
one year. Shakespeare alone can sur- 
pass this record. 

As a man, Scott was large-hearted, opti- 
mistic, sweet-tempered. He was generous 
to a fault, loyal, loving, trustworthy in 
public office and displaying a sagacity in 
the conduct of other people’s affairs that 
was really remarkable, especially in the 
light of his failure to carry out his own 
business to a successful issue. 

As a writer no English poet or novelist, 
save only Shakespeare, has produced so 
many great and different characters or 
has created a world so richly varied and 
large in its dimensions, and so thickly 
populated. Beside him the novelists of 
one great character pale. 

Scotland, England, France, Italy, the 
region of the Rhine, and the Holy Land— 
Scott used them all for backgrounds, and 
many are the periods of history that 
served his ends; he may fail, and he often 
does fail, in accuracy of fact, but he re- 
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vivifies events otherwise almost dead and 
forgotten, as for instance in “Kenil- 
worth,” to which most of us owe our 
strongest impressions of the great Eliza- 
beth. 

Scott does not analyze. He avoids the 
philosophies of life; his concern is not 
with the souls of men, but with the action 
of their bodies. Herein he fails to en- 
compass the work of the greatest genius. 
But Scott himself was not a man who 
indulged in introspection. He loved life, 
he loved people; his sympathies were 
with brave men and fascinating women. 
His heart sang to the music of the battle’s 
roar, to the tramp of the war-horses and 
the clash of scimitars ; it glowed with ten- 
der, romantic feeling, with reverence for 
the old Scotch ballads, the songs of the 
common people. His pride in his native 
land ran warm in the blood; he could not 
understand any other attitude. He cries, 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can clain— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and urisung! 


Writes Sir Archibald Alison, 


Walter Scott more nearly resembles Homer 
than any poet who has sung since the siege of 
Troy. Not that he has produced any poem 
which will, for a moment, bear a comparison 
with the “Iliad”—fine as the “Lady of the 
Lake” and “Marmion” are, it would be the 
height of national partiality to make any such 
comparison. But nevertheless, Sir Walter’s 
mind was cast in the same mould, and was in 
some respects, of the same dimensions, as that 
of Homer. We see in him the same combina- 
tion of natural sagacity with acquired informa- 
tion; of pictorial eye with dramatic capability; 
of graphic power with poetic fervor; of ardor 
of imagination with rectitude of principle; of 
warlike enthusiasm with domestic tenderness, 
which has rendered the Grecian bard immortal. 
The battle in “Marmion” is beyond all ques- 
tion, the most Homeric strife which has been 
sung since the days of Homer. 


Sir Leslie Stephen says, 


If Scott contributed no great characters like 
Hamlet, or Don Quixote, or Mephistopheles, 
to the world of fiction, he is the undisputed 
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parent of a whole population full of enduring 
vitality, and, if rising to no ideal standard, yet 
reflecting with unrivalled clearness the char- 
acteristics of some of the strongest and sturdi- 
est of the races of man. 


Walter Bagehot remarks on Scott’s 
lack of psychological depths in these 
terms, 


On the whole, and speaking roughly, these 
defects in the delineation which Scott has 
given us of human life are but two. He omits 
to give us a delineation of the soul. We have 
mind, manners, animation, but it is the stir of 
the world. We miss the consecrating power; 
and we miss it not only in its own peculiar 
sphere, which, from the difficulty of introduc- 
ing the deepest elements into a novel, would 
have been scarcely matter for a harsh criticism, 
but in the place in which a novelist might most 
be expected to delineate it. His heroes and 
heroines are well dressed for this world, but 
not for another, there is nothing even in their 
love which is suitable for immortality. 


But, despite this, Sir Richard Jebb 
declares, 


Nowhere else in modern literature could any 
be found, who, in equal measure with Scott, 
has united these three conditions of a true 
spiritual analogy to Homer; living realization 
of a past heroic age; a genius in native sym- 
pathy with the heroic; and a manner which 
joins the spontaneous impulse of the balladist 
to a higher order of art and intellect. 


Tue DEATH OF MARMION. 
From Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. 


Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stoop’d his brow to lave— 
“Is it the hand of Clare?” he said, 
“Or injured Constance bathes my head?” 
hen, as remembrance rose,— 
“Speak not to me of shrift or prayer. 
I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare.”— 
“Alas,” she said, “the while,— 
O, think of your immortal weal. 
In vain for Constance is your zeal; 
She died—at Holy Isle.”— 
Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound; 
Though in the action burst the tide, 
In torrents, from his wounded side. 
“Then it was truth,” he said—“I knew 
That the dark presage must be true.— 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 
Would spare me but a day. 
For wasting fire and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone 
Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be.—This dizzy trance— 
Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand. 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 
Then fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 
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With fruitless labor, Clare bound, 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound: 
The Monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 
Ever, he said, that close and near, 
A lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear; 
For that she ever sung, 
“In the lost battle, borne down by the flying 
Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the 
dying.” 
So the notes rung;— 
“Avoid thee, Fiend.—with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand.— 
O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine; 
O, think on faith and bliss.— 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this.”— 
The war, that for a space, did fail, 
Now trebly thund’ring swell’d the gale, 
And—STANLEY! was the cry;— ” 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye: 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted, “Victory!— 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


Fitz-JAMES AND RopeErick Duv. 
From Tue Lapy oF THE LAKE. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


Answered Fitz-James,—“And, if I sought, 
Think’st thou no other could be bought? 
What deem ye of my path waylaid? 

My life giv’n o’er to ambuscade?” 

“As of a meed to rashness due: 

Hadst thou sent warning fair and true,—- 
I seek my hound, or falcon stray’d, 

I seek, good faith, a Highland maid,— 
Free hadst thou been to come and go; 
But secret path marks secret foe. 

Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, ; 
Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die, 
Save to fulfil an augury.”— 

“Well, let it pass; nor will I now 

Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied | 

To match me with this man of pride: 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 

In peace; but when I come again, 

I come with banner, brand and bow, 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band.” 


“Have then, thy wish.’— He whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 
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From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrisoned the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader’s beck and will, 
All silent there they stood, and still. 


Italian 


News 


Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast eye of pride 

Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fix’d his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James—“How say’st thou now? 
There are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true; 

And, Saxon, I am Roderick Dhu.” 


Literature 


Lesson VI 


The Renaissance 


The study of Italian Literature began in the September, 1905, issue of Book 
News and has considered, up until the present time, the Period of Preparation, 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the Renaissance. 

The present lesson continues the study of the Renaissance with Bioardo, Ar- 


iosto and Tasso. 


Books of reference include “Great Poets of Italy,” 
“Italian Poets Since Dante” (Holt). 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) and 


With Raphael in painting and Michael 
Angelo in sculpture, stands Ariosto in 
poetry. There were three Renaissance 


poets at Ferrara, who lived and wrote to 


the glory of Italy, Bioardo, Ariosto and 
Tasso. The first invented the romantic 
epic, but Ariosto used the new form to 
such excellent advantage that Bioardo’s 
fame has been largely submerged in the 
other’s glory. 


Matteo Bioardo, 1434-1493 


sioardo was born at Reggio in 1434. 
His family was noble and he early took 
up his residence at Ferrara, where the 
Duke of Este held his court. He wrote 
first in Latin, but later composed a long 
poem, “Orlando Innamorato,” or “Roland 
in Love,” a combination of the Carlovin- 
gian stories, popular among the people, 
and the Arthurian legends. There are 
related in the poem the adventures of 
many, various knights-errant, the prin- 
cipal story being composed about the 
love of Orlando for Angelica. The poet, 
who planned a stupendous work in this 
cycle, died when the poem was but about 
half finished. 


Ariosto, 1475-1533 


Ludovico Ariosto was born at Reggio 
in 1474. He received but little education 
and early entered the services of the Car- 


by Oscar Kuhns (Hough- 


dinal of Este. But, not liking the em- 
bassies on which he was wont to be sent, 
he came into controversy with the Car- 
dinal, and was dismissed. Very shortly 
he found a place in the service of the 
Duke Alfonso, and he made good use of 
the opportunities afforded him for study 
and writing. Court life, however, did 
not appeal to him, so, after a while, he 
settled down in a small house in Ferrara, 
where he spent the rest of his days. He 
died in 1533. 

Ariosto’s masterpiece is the “Orlando 
Furioso,” or “Mad Roland.” Aside from 
this he wrote comedies, some of the best 
in modern literary achievement and 
satires. 

The last have no bitterness, rather a 
sweetness of temper, born of worldly 
wisdom mingled with tolerance. 

The “Orlando Furioso” was begun as 
a continuation or completion of Bioardo’s 
poem. But into it Ariosto infused his 
own genius. The work is full of fancy, 
as Dr. Kuhns expresses it, one is intro- 
duced into a sort of fairy-land for grown- 
up people. It is a rich tapestry, embroid- 
ered in many hues, all the Oriental lux- 
ury of the Renaissance, the abundance of 
device, the intricacy and elaborateness of 
decoration are here. It is the Renaissance 
itself, in its chief ideals, embodied in 
verse. 





Educational 


Dr. Kuhns writes, 


The great charm of Ariosto is his style. Here 
form .reachés its highest expression. He 
worked over and polished his verses unceas- 
ingly, yet so natural are they that they seem 
to have been written spontaneously. The “Or- 
lando” is full of beautiful descriptions, of pa- 
thetic scenes, alternating skillfully with humor- 
ous ones. Ariosto’s humor, however, is not 
coarse or grotesque, but refined and elegant. 
He does not caricature the stories of chivalry 
as Cervantes does in “Don Quixote;’ but liv- 
ing in a skeptical age he cannot take seriously 
the creatures of his own fancy, and accom- 
panies the prodigious deeds of his heroes witb. 
a smile of good-natured irony. 


Selections 


From ORLANDO FuRtIoso. 
By Ariosto. 


All night about the forest roved the count, 
And, at the break of daily light, was brought 
By his unhappy fortune to the fount, 

Where his inscription young Medoro 
wrought. 

To see his wrongs inscribed upon that mount, 

Inflamed his fury so, in him was nought 

But turned to hatred, frenzy, rage, and spite; 

Nor paused he more, but bared his faulchion 
bright. 


Cleft through the writing; and the solid block, 

Into the sky, in tiny fragments sped. 

Wo worth each sapling and that caverned 
rock, 

Where Medoro and Angelica were read! 

So scathed, that they to shepherd or to flock 

Thenceforth shall never furnish shade or bed; 

And that sweet fountain, late so clear and 
pure, 

From such tempestuous wrath was ill secure. 


For he, turf, stone, and trunk, and shoot, and 

lop 

Cast without 
scource; 

Till, turbid from the bottom to the top, 

Never again was clear the troubled course. 

At length, for lack of breath, compelled to 
stop, 

(When he is bathed in sweat, and wasted 
force, 

Serves not his fury more) he falls, and lies 

Upon the mead, and, gazing upward, sighs. 


cease into the beauteous 


Wearied, and woe-begone, he fell to ground, 
And turned his eyes toward heaven; nor 
spake he aught, 
Nor ate, nor slept, till in his daily round, 
The golden sun had broken thrice, and sought 
His rest anew; nor ever ceased his wound 
To rankle, till it marred his sober thought. 
At length, impelled by frenzy, the fourth day, 
He from his limbs tore plate and mail away. 
' 
Here was his helmet, there his shield bestowed; 
His arms far off, and, farther than the rest, 
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His cuirass; through the greenwood wide 

was strewed 

All his good gear, in fine; and next his vest 

He rent; and, in his fury, naked showed 

His shaggy paunch, and all his back and 

breast. 

And ’gan that frenzy act, so passing dread, 

Of stranger folly never shall be said. 

Tasso, 1544-1595 

The story of Tasso is a sad one. Born 
in 1544, at Sorrento, the son of noble 
parents, he went in his early days to a 
Jesuit school in Naples, an institution that 
weighed on his sensitive, melancholy 
nature and left its evil impress there. He 
went from Naples to Rome and thence to 
study law at Padua and Bologna. At 
last, in 1565, he went to Ferrara and 
took up his residence there, coming into 
close touch with the Duke and his sisters, 
for one of whom Tasso came to entertain 
thoughts of love, which, not receiving any 
encouragement, led to the first exhibition 
of his inherent malady, that which was 
to wreck his whole life, insanity. He 
came to fear assassination and to be tor- 
mented by religious doubts. So violent 
were his outbreaks that he had to be put 
away, first in a monastery, from which he 
escaped, and finally in the asylum of St. 
Anna, where he remained eight years. 
Then he knew a period of comparative 
peace until his last illness seized him and 
he died April 25, 1595. 

Tasso wrote many lyrical poems, a pas- 
toral drama, “Aminta,’”’ which made him 
famous all over Europe, a tragedy and 
many letters, besides the “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” his great work. This was the 
first real epic that Italy had, “The Divine 
Tragedy” scarcely coming under that 
head, and in it Tasso combined the ele- 
ments of the Homeric and Virgilian epics 
with those of the romantic epics of Bio- 
ardo and Ariosto. Godfrey of Bouillon is 
one of the chief characters, and among 
the love stories is that of Tancred and 
Clorinda. 

E. J. Hasell, in his “Life of Tasso,” 
says: 

A thousand romantic associations cling 
round the very name of Tasso. His strange 
and eventful story, his genius, above all, his 
misfortunes, encompass his image with a halo 
of interest denied to common men, and even 
to greater poets than himself; and have made 
his woes the theme of other bards, and his 
form the central figure of dramas’, such as those 


of Goldoni and Goethe. Variously estimated 
by his own contemporaries according to their 
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powers of insight—a madrian to some, a sage 
to others—they yet all agree that he was good 
—they all in some sense acknowledge that he 
was great. 


Selections 


The opening passage from 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
By Tasso. 
I sing the pious arms and Chief, who freed 
The Sepulchre of Christ from thrall profane: 
Much did he toil in thought, and much in deed; 


Much in the glorious enterprise sustain 
And hell in yain opposed him; and in vain 


General 


News 


Afric and Asia to the rescue poured 

Their mingled tribes;—Heaven recompensed 
his pain, 

And from all fruitless flag his 
friends restored. 


wandering 


O, thou, the Muse, that not with fading palms 

Circlest thy brows on Pindus, but among 

The Angels warbling their celestial psalms, 

Hast for thy coronal a golden throng 

Of everlasting stars! make thou my song 

Lucid and pure; breathe thou the flame divine 

Into my bosom; and forgive the wrong, 

If with grave truth light fiction I combine, 

And sometimes grace my page with other flow- 
ers than thine. 


History 


Lesson XXVI 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book 


NeEws. 


Greek History ended with the November, 1904, number and Roman His- 


tory began in December, 1904. The last has covered the traditionary period, the 


Tarquinian Rule and the Early Republic. 


After a consideration of the various 


wars, the lessons have now reached the civil dissensions and the decline of the 


Republic. 


The present lesson takes up the War with Jugurtha, the victories of Marius, 
and the bestowal of the rights of citizenship on the Italians outside of Rome. 


Gaius Gracchus, brother of Tiberius and a 
man of more force and larger intellectual en- 
dowments, followed with further reforms. Hold- 
ing the office of tribune, he proposed to divest 
the Senate of much of its power and to gain 
control of this for himself. He aimed various 
blows at the nobility, introducing equestrians 
into the Senate and opening the offices of 
judges of the law courts to equestrians, at the 
same time seeking to keep the friendship . of 
the people, upon whom he was dependent for 
his continuance in office. But he succeeded for 
two years only, then he was defeated and in an 
attempt to regain his place, he engaged in a 
bloody battle on the Aventine Mount, where 
he was put to rout and killed. 

There were two parties in Rome now, the 
“Optimates,” or tlie nobility, and the “Popu- 
lares” or the people. The first important de- 
velopment lay in the War with Jugurtha. 
Jugurtha was the king of Numidia and grand- 
son of Masinassa. He came by his throne 
through the murder of his cousins and the 
help of Roman Senators who aided him from 
a disposition of avarice. Public sentiment de- 
manded that the Senate should make war on 
Jugurtha, but nothing was accomplished until 
Marius, a peasant who had risen by virtue of 
his own merits, to a quite prominent position, 
went out as commander. This was after Mar- 
ius was elected to the consulship and as con- 
sul was assigned to Numidia. The very next 
year Jugurtha was brought a captive to Rome, 
having been captured by a young officer, Sulla. 

Parallel with the time of the War with Ju- 
gurtha, trouble had arisen in the advance of 


the German tribes, the Cimbri and the Tue- 
tones, on the province of Transalpine Gaul. 
Thereafter, the Romans had continuous diffi- 
culties with these peoples, who did not stop 
when they reached the boundary lines of Italy, 
but came on southward. In 105 B. C. the 
Romans were completely defeated at Arausio 
and in terror they elected Marius consul. In 
102 B. C., Marius met the Tuetones at Aquae 
Sextiae and practically annihilated them, while 
in 101, together with Catulus, he overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the Cimbri not far from Ver- 
cellae. Marius made further progress in the 
reform of the military system, according more 
and more power to the individual to act freely. 
He also introduced the custom of taking sol- 
diers from any class of citizens. 

The Roman allies, however, were clamoring 
for the full rights of citizenship. The crisis 
came in the year 91 B.C. As a result, Marcus 
Livius Drusus, who came forward to cham- 
pion the cause of the Italians, was assassinated 
and his colleague, Crassus, died suddenly, from 
poison no doubt. The Italians forthwith re- 
belled and a Social War resulted and while the 
insurgents won no victory in the war itself, the 
conflict resulted in the rights of citizenship 
being bestowed upon those who sought it. 
Thus all Italy came within the territorial limits 
of Rome—that, all save the region of Cisalpine 
Gaul which was not received with the others. 
The cities south of this, however, formed mu- 
nicipal towns and the entire system of Roman 
government was put into force. The Civil 
War was to be the result. 





Educational 


Mythology 


~ 


Lesson XIV 


The course in Mythology began in September, 1904, was discontinued in 


June, 1905, and commenced again in the November, 1905, issue. 


The lessons 


consist of stories of Greek gods and heroes and their adventures. The present 
lesson takes up the story of Glacus, and Scylla and the love of Clytie for Apollo, 
The reference work is Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable” (McKay). 


GLaAucUS AND SCYLLA. 


Glaucus, a fisherman, was one day seized 
with a desire to plunge into the water. So in 
he went and was received so kindly by the 
water gods that he consented to have the mor- 
tal part of him washed away and his form 
> pti Thereafter he was half man and half 

sh. 

But one day, Glaucus chanced to see a beau- 
tiful maiden, Scylla, and at once he fell in love 
with her and sought to win from her some 
token of affection. Scylla, however, hurried 
away and the lover, in despair, sought Circe, 
beseeching her to use her wiles or magic to 
obtain for him the love of the maiden. Now 
Circe liked Glaucus, but instead of helping him 
she sought a way to vent her anger on Scylla. 
So she worked a charm on her and when the 
girl came, as was her wont, to a little bay to 
take her bath, she found herself surrounded by 
sea-monsters. She tried to tear them from 


her, but they seemed a part of her and pres- 
ently she found herself incapable of moving 
from the spot. Then her temper grew terrible 
and she began to waylay vessels. She de- 
stroyed six of the vessels of Ulysses and tried 
to wreck A£neas and at last she was turned into 
a rock and as such she remains to this day, a 
menace to mariners. 


CLYTIE. 


Clytie was a beautiful water-nymph who 
loved Apollo, but the god of the silver bow 
made her no return. So she sat and pined 
away, eating no food, only spreading her 
tresses out about her and gazing on the sun as 
he rose and turning always about so that she 
could see him. At length, her limbs took root 
in the ground, she was transformed and be- 
came a flower—the sunflower—and it is said 
that this flower holds its face ever to the sun. 
Thus is it called the emblem of constancy. 


February Magazines 


OTHING particular happens in 
February, save St. Valentine’s Day 
and Washington’s Birthday, and 

these offer little inspiration to the maga- 
zine editor. Therefore, we find the maga- 
zines devoted to current events, short 
stories, serials and general articles on a 
variety of subjects. 


Harper’s 


A good article in this is the “School- 
mastering of Speech,” by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Abbey’s pictures for the 
Shakespearean play of “Julius Cesar” is 
an interesting and valuable contribution, 
and most people will be interested in read- 
ing what Henry James has to say on “New 
York Revisited.” Other features are: 

What is a Comet? By Professor Pickering. 

Toilers of the River. By Thornton Oakley. 

The Awakening. By Margaret Deland. (Sec- 
ond Installment.) 

Stories by Norman Duncan, Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman and Philip Verrill Mighels. 


Scribner’s 


Francis Wilson’s article on “Joseph 
Jefferson at Work and Play” is one of 
the things that many will look for. Other 
Scribner offerings include— 

The Hermit and the Wild Woman. 


Wharton. 
The Moose and His Antlers. 


Thompson Seton. ; 
The New China. By Thomas F. Millard. 
Reminiscences of Impressionistic Painters. 


By George Moore. 


By Edith 
By Ernest 


Illustrated Magazine 


This is an automobile number. One of 
the stories is by Leroy Scott, “The Heart 
of the Automobile.” 


American 


Appleton’s Book-lover’s Magazine 


The second installment of “All for the 
Love of a Lady,” by Elinor McCartney 
Lane, finishes Mrs. Lane’s new novelette. 
“Franklin and the French Intrigues,” by 
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Mary C. Crawford, is a month late, but 
acceptable. Other features are— 

In Cure of Her Soul. By J. S. of Dale. 
Looting of Alaska. By Rex E. Beach. 
Russia through Russian Painting. By Chris- 


tian Brinton. 
Stories by W. A. Fraser and Edith Rickert. 


Lippincott’s 


The novelette is by Jeannette Lee, “One 
Way of Love.” Other stories include— 

The Methods of Josephine. By Ella Mid- 
dleton Tybout. 

Katharine and the Sanatorium. By Adele 
Marie Shaw. 

Verses by Edith M. Thomas, Thomas Mc- 
Kean, Marie Van Vorst and others. 


McClure’s 


The leading article is “Two Years in 
the Arctic,” by Anthony Fiala. Carl 
Schurz continues his autobiography ; there 
is an article by Ray Stannard Baker on 
“Private Cars and the Fruit Industry ;” 
and stories by Stewart Edward White, 
Lloyd Osborne and Marion Hill. 


Century 


“A Diplomatic Adventure” is a story by 
Dr. Weir Mitchell; there is another in- 





NCE again valentines are in 
(3 fashion. And what a pretty fashion 
it is. It makes the heart young 

again to thus go back to these childish cus- 
toms, or such they seem, and wait for the 
post-man, who comes laden with dainty 
favors—flowers and books and quaint 
little devices, the sending of which be- 
tokens affection, commingled with no 
small amount of humor and brings laugh- 
ter to the lips and lightness to the heart. 
This year there are again divers new 
inventions in the way of valentines. First, 
there are the books which lend themselves 
to the custom, books of verses chiefly, 
love-poems in many cases, for after all, 
is not this the very day for lovers? How 
many of those small, classic reprints are 
there, which come as a delight to the book 
lover—one recalls a tiny volume of Shake- 
speare’s “Sonnets” that appeared some 
time ago, and which would make an ideal 
valentine. Recently a new edition of 
“Evangeline,” illustrated by Howard 





Valentine Favors 









News 


stallment of “Fenwick’s Career,” by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and a timely article is 
“The President and the Railroads,” by 
Charles A. Prouty. 


Smart Set 


Jesse Lynch Williams writes the novel, 
“News and the Man.” Other stories are 
by Richard Le Gallienne and Irma Perry, 
(“The Laurel of Gossip”), Emory Pottle 
and Virginia Cloud. 


Cosmopolitan 


Charles E. Russell writes “The Social- 
istic Government of London.” “In the 
Days of the Comet,” by H. G. Wells is 


continued. 
Metropolitan 


Two stories by popular writers are 
“The Making of a Match,” by Mrs. and 
Mr. Williamson and “The Wind on the 
Heath,” by the Baroness von Hutten. 
Special articles are— 

Life in a French Villa. By M. H. Squire. 

Mt. Vesuvius. By Frank A. Perret. 


Chandler Christy (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) was 
brought out. It is a large volume 
containing a number of handsome pic- 
tures in color, and one can imagine the 
pleasure with which a recipient would re- 
gard it. Quotation books are also in 
order on St. Valentine’s Day and what a 
variety of these there is—bound in artistic 
Japanese vellum, heavy decorated paper, 
silk cloth and leather. A “Blue Monday 
Book,” a collection, “Love’s Garland,” 
and a dozen more made up expressly to 
satisfy the eye. 

In valentines proper this year offers 
many new things. Post-cards are decid- 
edly in favor and many of them are very 
pretty—sweet baby heads, delicate pas- 
toral pictures in black and white, quaint 
little colored pictures of tiny lovers, birds 
mating and pots of flowers. There are 
small hearts that fit nicely on the top of 
a box of choice confections, and packs of 
hearts for the valentine tea. ‘“Love’s 
Telegram,” facsimile checks drawn on 
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As Read by the People 


the “Bank of Love’—these are unique 
and please accordingly, if they do have 
an element of the ridiculous. Then there 
are cupids tkat fly, and butterflies and 
arrows with elastic attachments ; there are 
target devices that afford no little amuse- 
ment. There is a dear little vanity bag 
that holds a diminutive mirror—a sugges- 
tive favor in many cases. Among the 
most pleasing things are the children of 
the various nations represented in paste- 
board, with supports that permit of their 
standing alone. Here is a bonnie Scotch 
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lad and lassie, a wee Irish boy and his 
sister. 

A number of these things, well made 
and very taking, are imported by the E. P. 
Dutton & Co. In all, it is a large, though 
a choice collection. In it are the things 
that go alone, or that go with flowers, 
love-poems and candy—all of them in 
keeping with the gay, abandoned spirit of 
the St. Valentine festival, when, indeed, 
the old saint comes, “attended with thou- 
sands and ten thousands of little loves,” 
with “singing cupids for choristers” and 
the “mystical arrow borne before.” 


As Read by the People 


HIS month’s lists of books most in 
demand in the libraries show a sur- 
prising diversity. The titles range 

from Shakespeare’s plays to the light little 
novelette by Harold MacGrath, “Hearts 
and Masks.” “The House of Mirth’ is 
apparently the most popular book of fic 
tion and “The Gambler” and “The Mas- 
querader” have not as yet been wholly 
displaced. “The House of a Thousand 
Candles” has evidently found an audience, 
and “The Marriage of William Ashe” and 
“The Conquest of Canaan” continue to 
hold their own. Among general works, 
there seems to be little unanimity of 
choice. In Philadelphia, the effect of the 
theatres is plainly shown, and Shake- 
speare, Moliere, Lytton and Dumas are 
in demand. The plays of Shaw and of 
Maeterlinck on some of the lists are doubt- 
less due to the same cause. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 


CENTRAL BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
Hearts and Masks. MacGrath. 
The Ballingtons. Squire. 
The Black Spaniel. Hichens. 
The-Czar’s Spy. Le Queux. 


Miscellaneous. 
Motor"ar Hand Book. Lougheed. 
In Our Convent Days. Repplier. 
Ferns. Woolson. 
Elias. Whitney. 
Chief American Poets. Page. 
The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. Holbrook, 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 


WAGNER INsTITUTE BRANCH. 


Fiction. 


The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 

A Servant of the Public. Hope. 
The Conquest of Canaan, Tarkington. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 


Miscellaneous. 


Camille. Dumas Fils. 

Plays. Shakespeare. 

Plays. Lytton. 

Plays (The Misanthrope). Moliere. 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. Shaw. 
Esthetics of the Art of Singing. Delle. 


Ward. 


New Yor«k Pvusiic LIBRary, 


Astor BRANCH. 

Fiction. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
Fair Margaret. Crawford. 


Miscellaneous. 


Technique of the Drama. 
Psychology. James. 
Steam Turbine. Neilson. 
Red Fox. Roberts. 
London Films. Howells. 


Freytag. 


Witmincton (DeEt.) INstituTE FREt 
LIBRARY. 
Fiction. 
The Debtor. Freeman. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
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Nedra. McCutcheon. 
Sabina. Martin. 


Miscellaneous. 


Psychology. James. 

Lectures. Stoddard. 

How to Study Pictures. Caffin. 
The Pardoner’s Wallet. Crothers. 


Free Lisrary, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Fiction. 


The House of Mirth. Wharton. 

Nedra. McCutcheon. 

The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 

Fair Margaret. Crawford. 

The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 


Miscellaneous. 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. 
Roosevelt. 

Diary from Dixie. Chestnut. 

Ladies of the Italian Renaissance. 

Longfellow’s Poems. 

Romance of Modern Invention. Williams. 

Imperator et Rex. By author of “Martyrdom 
of an Empress.” 


Hare. 


CINCINNATI Pusiic LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 


The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 

The House of Mirth. Wharton. 

The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 

The Gambler. Thurston. 

The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 


Miscellaneous. 
Man and Superman. Shaw. 
A Self-Supporting Home. Saint Maur. 
Human Personality and Its Survival After 
Death. Myers. 


Science and a Future Life. Hyslop. 


From “‘salve Venetia’’ 


News 


Detroit Pusiic LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 


Miscellaneous. 
Autobiography of Andrew White. 
Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
Heretics. Chesterton. 
Italian Letters. Waddington. 
De Profundis. Wilde. 
New Knowledge. Duncan. 


White. 
Shaw. 


Str. Louis Pusiic Liprary. 


Fiction. 


Nedra. McCutcheon. 

The Gambler. Thurston. 

The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
When It Was Dark. Thorne. 
Nancy Stair. Lane. 


The Speculation of John Steele. Barr. 


Miscellaneous. 
Free America. Hall. 
Original Journal of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition. Thwaites. 
The Credit Man and His Work. Lewis. 
Parisians Out of Doors. Smith. 
Road in Tuscany. Hewlitt. 
Monna Vanna. Maeterlinck. 


HarrissurG (Pa.) Pusriic LIBRARY. 


Fiction. 
The House of Mirth. Wharton. 
The Conquest of Canaan. Tarkington. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
The House of a Thousand Candles. Nicholson. 
The Debtor. Freeman. 


Household of Peter. Carey. 


THE PALACOS 





BOOKS AND NEW 


EPITIONS 


AMERICAN IN NEw York, AN. By Opie Read. 
Illustrated by Emlen McCcnnel and Howard 
Heath. 356 pp. 12mo. Thompson & 
Thomas. 

Mr. Read never gets away very far from 
his fundamental type of fiction. The present 
tale is one of those skilled narratives which 
are mainly old subjects rewritten, with Mr. 
Read’s very effective personality thrown in. 


Back to Arcapy. By Frank Waller Allen. II- 
lustrated. 157 pp. I2mo. Herbert B. Tur- 
ner & Co. 

A dainty love story in a quaint setting, made 
up in appropriate book form with white deco- 
rated margins and delicate pen sketches in 
brown. 


ConTRITE HEARTS. 
thor of “The Gates of Israel,” etc. 
1zmo. A. Wessels Company. 

A story of Jewish life by an author who has 
won the praise of Zangwill and Max Nordau. 
The tale gives a picture of the every-day life 
of the Jew, and is written simply and frank- 
ly, with truth and sympathy, and no touch 
of the bitterness so often evinced in a thing of 
the kind. 


Crown oF Pint, THe. By the Rev. A. J. 
Church, with illustrations by George Mor- 
row. 309 pp. I2mo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Mr. Church’s “Stories from Homer” and 
from others of the Greek and Latin poets, are 
so well known that no one questions his right 
or ability to compose a novel around the Isth- 
mian games. The book is designed for the 
juvenile reader rather than the adult, though 
doubtless many grown-ups will find it inter- 
esting. The scenes are laid in Corinth, and 
St. Paul figures in the narrative. 


MerciruL Unto Mg, A SINNER. By Elinor 
Dawson. 446 pp. I2mo. Thompson & 
Thomas. 

A book written evidently with a noble pur- 
pose, yet not the kind that one cares par- 
ticularly to read. Where genius might make 
the lesson effective Miss Dawson accomplishes 
nothing better than a mediocre piece of fiction. 


PerFuME oF Eros, THe. By Edgar Saltus. 

223 pp. I2mo. A. Wessels Company. 

This ran in serial form under the title of 
“The Yellow Fay.” It is an entertaining lit- 
tle tale of contemporary New York life, writ- 
ten in Mr. Saltus’s usual clever fashion. 


By Herman Bernstein, au- 
217 pp. 
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By Charles N. 
I2mo. 


TALES OF THE Roap, THE. 
Crewdson. Illustrated. 351 pp. 
Thompson & Thomas. 

An entertaining volume that relates the ex- 
periences of a traveling salesman, written with 
no little sense of humor and an accuracy that 
seems to have struck home, as there is in some 
parts of the country a very evident interest 
being manifested in the book. It has appeared 
several times on the library lists of new books 
most in demand. 


Biography 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Edited by Albert Henry Smyth, with frontis- 
piece. 8vo. The Macmillan Company. 
Volume III. in Professor Smyth’s new work 

on Franklin, of which two volumes have al- 

ready been issued. There are to be ten in all. 

The present book takes up the period, 1750 to 

1759, and contains many interesting letters of 

Franklin, most of them written from Phila- 

delphia. The frontispiece is a reproduction 

of the Houdon bust of Franklin. 


History 


JourNEYs oF RENE RoBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR 
DE LA SALLE, AND His Companions, THE. 
With an introduction by Professor I. J. Cox. 
2 volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

The text of this is compiled from the narra- 
tives of La Salle’s colleague, Henry de Tonty; 
his missionary followers, his early biographer, 
Father Le Clercq, and his brother, Jean Cave- 
lier. With the aid of Professor John Bach Mc- 
Master, Professor Isaac Joslin Cox, instructor 
in history at the University of Cincinnati, has 
given the complete story of the interesting and 
eventful career of La Salle. Professor Cox has 
gained access to hitherto almost inaccessible 
resources, and with character and sympathy 
has compiled two volumes which the reader in- 
terested in the French exploration of North 
America will not care to pass by unheeded. 


Napoxeon’s Notes oN ENGLISH History. 346 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. J. M. Dent. 

These notes were written on the eve of the 
French Revolution. They are now printed with 
additions made in an enthusiastic work of re- 
search, by Henry Foljambe Hall. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Hall died before the last proofs of 
the work had been read, but his publisher has 
seen to it that the volume is carried out in the 
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manner desired by the author. One of the in- 
teresting points in the book is the character of 
Napoleon as shown in the independence of 
judgment which he brought to bear on various 
facts of English history. Though owing much 
to contemporary historians, from whom, in 
fact, he gleaned his chief knowledge, Napo- 
leon yet exercised an individual critical fac- 
ulty in all that he wrote. The book is illus- 
trated with several interesting plates from old 
prints. 


SHort History or Irary, A. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Illustrated. 419 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This takes up the history of Italy from 476 
A. D., the time of the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, to 1900. Mr. Sedgwick is an authority on 
Italian history, and this effort to condense 
into a readable volume, suitable for the use of 
the layman, the entire history of Italy seems 
eminently successful in this concise yet read- 
able book. 


WASHINGTON AND THE WEsT. Illustrated. 199 
pp. 8vo. The Century Company. 

This is a diary of George Washington for 
September, 1784. Washington kept it during 
his journey in the Ohio basin, while he was 
working in the interests of a commercial -union 
between the Great Lakes and the Potomac 


River. It is now printed for the first time . 


with an introduction by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, and a commentary by the same author, 
who is well known by his work, “Historic 
Highways of America.” Mr. Hulbert took a 
journey over the same country as that in which 
Washington journeyed, and his commentary 
is prepared from the knowledge thus gained. 
The whole makes a work not mierely of inter- 
est, but of historic value. The text of the diary 
has been printed exactly, and the paragraphs of 
the commentary are numbered to correspond 
with the numbers scattered through the diary. 


Religion 


Curist AmMonc His Fettow-MEn. By Har- 
riet Joor. Paper. 12mo. The Craftsman, 
New York. 

A retelling of the main facts in the life of 
Christ in brief form, the interpretation show- 
ing a sweet appreciation for all the beauty of 
the story. The mere facts are held together 
by bits of explanation and reflection. 


Heart Purity. By Iva Durham Vennard, 
with an introduction by James N. Fitzger- 
ald. 85 pp. 18mo. Eaton & Mains. 
Selections from Scripture, bearing upon pur- 

ity of heart, gathered together in a small pocket 

book, each verse having a paragraph of exposi- 
tion. 


Jesus CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 204 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 
The Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale Univer- 

sity, delivered by the Plummer Professor of 

Christian Morals in the Harvard University, 

and now bound in book form. The papers ex- 
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amine into the teachings of Christ in their re- 
lations to some of the moral problems of per- 
sonal life. Among the subjects discussed are 
the growth of the Christian character, the per- 
sonal consequences of the Christian character, 
the ascent of ethics and the descent of faith. 
The last two chapters show how the tendency is 
to supplant faith by ethical systems. 


KINDERGARTEN BisBLE Stories. By Laura Ella 
Cragin. Illustrated. 268 pp. 12mo. Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Co. 

Old Testament stories retold for smali chil- 
dren. A volume for the nursery of every 
household. There are a number of illustrations 
reproduced from famous Biblical pictures, 


TARBELL’s TEACHERS’ GuIDE. By Martha Tar- 
bell, Ph. D. Illustrated. 637 pp. 8vo. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

A guide to the International Sunday School 
lessons for 1906, including the lesson text with 
explanatory notes, suggestions for teaching the 
lesson, summaries, outline of the life of Christ 
and diagrams and pictures of Palestine. A 
comprehensive and helpful volume for all Sun- 
day school workers, replete with suggestive 
thoughts and aids to Bible study. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE Kinc’s CHILDREN. By A. 
Percival Hodgson. 221 pp. 12mo. Eaton & 
Mains. 

Short talks for boys and girls, prepared with 

a view to teaching practical religion. The 
writer has for ten years been able to bring 
many children together by having for them a 
short service, part of which has been taken 
up with these little sermons, each of which 
makes one good point by way of numerous 
interesting illustrations, anecdotes, quotations 
and stories that enforce the meanings of the 
text. 


War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION OF 
Jesus Curist. By David Low Dodge. With 
an introduction by Edwin D. Mead. With 
frontispiece. 168 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 
David Low Dodge, of New York, wrote the 

first pamphlets for publication in America 

against the war systems of nations. A number 
of these pamphlets, printed between 1809 and 

1815, are now collected, with an introduction 

prepared by Mr. Edwin D. Mead. One can 

see how Dodge, in a certain way, anticipated 

Tolstoy in his theories of the wrong of mak- 

ing wars. 

Yet ANOTHER Day. By Rev. J. H. Jowett. 
32mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

One of the most popular little religious books 
of the season, containing a prayer for every 
day in the year. It is small enough to be 
slipped into a vest pocket, and has in it the 
kind of thought that gives help to the day. 


Travel and Description 


AUSTRALIAN LiFE 1N Town AND Country. 
E. C. Buley. Illustrated. 281 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A study of Australian life and conditions 
written in an exceptionally interesting and 
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New Books 


pleasing way. The information and facts are 
here, but their setting forth is enhanced by a 
most agreeable style. The volume is one in 
the series of “Our Asiatic Neighbors.” 


CanaDA As It &. By John Foster Frazer, au- 
thor of “The Real Siberia.” Illustrated. 
208 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Cassell & Co. 


A volume devoted to present-day Canada, 
taking up the immigrants, the industries, the 
conditions of the land, people and the politics, 
with a chapter devoted to education. 


By J. Kelly Giffen. 


EcyptiaNn SuDAN, THE. 
1zmo. Fleming H. 


Illustrated. 252 pp. 
Revell Company. 


Having penetrated the Sudan as far as 500 
miles beyond Khartum, the author has a 
very strange and interesting account to give of 
experiences which he had there. Mr. Giffen 
went as a missionary, and he found some re- 
markable people and customs. He tells about 
them in a way to hold the attention without 
difficulty, and supplements all the interesting 
things he saw and did with numerous photo- 
graphs that he took. 

EvurRopE On $4.00 A Day. Paper. 1t2mo. The 
Rolling-Stone Club, Medina, N. Y. 


An account of an experimental trip to Eu- 
rope, lasting through 75 days, taken by a man 
and his wife, at the expense of $300 each, 
which amounts to $4.00 a day. The account is 


interesting to any one contemplating an Eu- 
ropean trip, though as a guide book it can 


scarcely be called comprehensive. It is rather 


merely indicative. 


LEVANTINE Loc Boox, A. By Jerome Hart. 
400 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


A book of travel written after a journey in 
the Holy Land. The author went by way of 
Naples and Pompeii, and has an interesting 
chapter on the things that happen beneath the 
shadow of Vesuvius. The book is full of in- 
teresting details and pictures, and will serve 
as an excellent work of instruction and pas- 
time to readers who have not the opportunity 
to travel. 


PHILIPPINE LIFE IN Town AND CountRY. 
By Thomas A. LeRoy. Illustrated. 304 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. LeRoy, now an American Consul at 
Durango, Mexico, was for two years connect- 
ed with the United States Philippine Com- 
mission during the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. While serving in 
this latter capacity he made a special investi- 
gation of the conditions of the islands, follow- 
ing up the knowledge he so gained with minute 
and careful study of the subject in all its va- 
rious phases. He now writes one of the new 
volumes in the series, “Our Asiatic Neigh- 
bors.” His book describes fully the life among 
the natives, and also takes up the Spanish and 
American communities of the Philippines. 


and New Editions 
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Wirt Tommy Tompkins IN Korea. By L,. H. 
Underwood. Illustrated. 326 pp. 8vo. Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Co. 

The story of an American family living jn 
Korea. Miss Underwood, who is a mission- 
ary, writes from Seoul and has portrayed to 
the best of her ability the life of Americans 
as they live it in the Far East. In effect the 
work is a plea for aid in Christianizing the Ori- 
entals. 


Drama 


CurmmsBers, THE. By Clyde Fitch. 
12mo. Macmillan Company. 
Another issue in the series of volumes of 

representative English and American plays of 

the present day. “The Climbers” is one of 

Mr. Fitch’s most successful four-act come- 

dies. It was first played at the Bijou Theatre, 

New York, on January 21, 1901, with Mr. Rob- 

ert Edeson, Amelia Bingham, Annie Hurst and 

Clara Bloodgood in leading parts. On Sep- 

tember 5, 1903, it was produced at the Com- 

edy Theatre, London, and in the cast were a 

number of artistic temperaments of present-day 

London. 


265 pp. 


Girt With THE GREEN Eyes, THE. By Clyde 
Fitch. 200 pp. 12mo. Macmillan Company. 
One of the new series of plays which are 

now being issued, under the title of “Repre- 

sentative Plays by Well-Known Playwrights.” 

The series includes works by Clyde Fitch, Hen- 

ry Arthur Jones, Paul Heyse, Winston Church- 

ill, Stephen Philips, William Butler Yeats, 

Percy Mackaye and a few others. The present 

volume contains one of Mr. Fitch’s most suc- 

cessful studies in feminine character. 


Verse 


Divine TraceDy, THE. By Peyton H. Hoge. 
146 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

The story of Christ put into blank verse. A 
beautiful, poetic interpretation in a form that 
will appeal to every Christian reader. Mr. 
Hoge need make no apology for thus re-nar- 
rating the events of the Passion week and 
setting them forth in poetry. A very striking 
thing in the book is the dedication, a tender 
appreciation for the beauty of motherhood. 


By Frederic Lawrence 


On LiFe’s STAIRWAY. 
12mo. Dana, Estes & 


Knowles. 126 pp. 

Co. 

A reprint of a volume of poems first pub- 
lished in 1901. The death of the author, three 
or four months ago, probably led to the new 
edition, as there has been an increased inter- 
est manifested in Mr. Knowles’ work since his 
decease. This was his first book of verses, 
and shows much of that lyric gift which was his 
predominant quality. 


Poems. By Orien 'T. Dozier. 272 pp. 
The Neale Publishing Company. 
A collection of verses by a Southerner who 
first issued most of these poems ten years ago. 


I2mo. 
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Many of them have to do with important events 
in the South, and all of them are filled with 
the Southern point of view. 


Soncs By THE SeEDGEs. By Ellen Brainerd 
Peck. 79 pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Simple lyric verses, most of them on nature 

subjects. There is a sprightly fancy evidenced 

throughout, and a wise refraining from experi- 
ment with strange or original poetic forms. 

There is not one significant piece in the vol- 

ume, though here and there are verses that 

sing sweetly. 


Educational 


By Marie M. 
William R. Jen- 


HIsTORIETTES ET POEsIEs. 
Robique. 107 pp. I2mo. 
kins, 

A collection of short stories and poems in 
French, prepared for the child who is first be- 
ginning the study of the language. It will be 
found a very excellent text-book, in that it stim- 
ulates the interest and is supplemented by va- 
rious devices, as, for instance, exercises in 
French conversation. 


Move. EncuisH Prost. Compiled and edited 
I2mo. 


by George R. Carpenter. 382 pp. 

Macmillan & Co. 

A book of selections from the best prose 
writings in the stores of English literature. 
The diary, the letter, description, narration, 
argument and style are represented, and the 
extracts quite cover the whole length of Eng- 
lish prose writers from Malory down to James 
Bryce. 


Puysics. By Charles Ribord Mann and 
George Ransom Twiss. Illustrated. 446 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

A text-book prepared according to the new- 
er system of teaching physics. Designed for 
use in high schools and colleges. 


Soncs oF THE OpEN. Words by Mary Grant 
O’Sheridan. Music by W. C. E. Seeboeck, 
with decorations by Enos Benjamin Com- 
stock and George Markley Hurst. 8vo. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

A book of songs for the children at home 
or in school, carefully arranged with music 
and directions, and embellished with pictures 
that make the book a very attractive one. 


Government Publications 


Recorded by John 
8vo. Government 


Harpa TExtTs AND MyTss. 
R. Swanton. 448 pp. 
Printing Office. 


A new volume from the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The text, with interlinear transla- 
tions, is in the Skidegate dialect. It is, of 
course, a technical work, useful only for stu- 
dents interested in the study of Alaskan folk- 
lore. 


Book News 


List OF CARTULARIES RECENTLY ADDED TO 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WITH SOME 
EARLY AccEssoriEs. Compiled under the di- 
rection of Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. 
Paper. 8vo. Government Printing Office. 


A new issue in the pamphlet series of the 
Library of Congress. 


List OF THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PAPERS IN 
THE LipRARY OF CoNncGREss, Compiled un- 
der the direction of Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. 8vo. Government Printing Office. 
A timely issue of the papers of Benjamin 

Franklin, which are now to be found in the 

Library of Congress. For most of the names 

in the list there is a descriptive paragraph and 

the index is altogether comprehensible. Pub- 
lished, of course, in connection with the cele- 
bration of the Franklin Bi-Centenary. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, AND 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LisRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS, FOR THE 
FiscAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1905. 310 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

The annual report, issued from the Library 
of Congress, showing how the great work 
goes on from year to year. 


Classics 


Corsair, THE, AND Lara. By Lord Byron. 
With frontispiece. 142 pp. 16mo. H. M. 
Caldwell & Co. 

Byron’s two poems issued, with an introduc- 
tion, in the Remarque series of classics. Bound 
daintily in red leather. 


History oF Henry Esmonp, Tue. By Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by Ham- 
ilton Byron Moore. With frontispiece. 
16mo. Ginn & Co. 

A school edition, with notes and explana- 
tory preface. Designed for younger readers 
and students. 


Edited by Charlotte Porter and 


Kine LEAR. 
16mo. TT. Y. Crowell & 


Helen A. Clarke. 

Co. 

Another volume in the “First Folio” Shakes- 
peare, a scholarly edition fully equipped with 
notes, introduction, glossary and selections 
from critical writings. One of the most val- 
uable texts of the plays and the most inter- 
esting and profitable for lovers and real stu- 
dents of Shakespeare. 


MISCELLANEOUS WorKs OF OLIVER GOLD- 
sMITH. With frontispiece. 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A neat little volume that can be slipped in 
a coat pocket. Yet it contains “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The 
Good-Natured Man,” Goldsmith’s letters and 
various other of his writings. It is an issue 
in the Caxton Thin Paper Series of Classics, 
and it serves for Goldsmith’s works better 
than anything we have unless we want school 
editions. 
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NovELS OF STERNE, THE. With frontispiece. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A new issue in the Caxton Thin Paper Class- 
ics. The volume includes “Tristram Shandy” 
and “A Sentimental Journey.” This is without 
doubt one of the most convenient of the many 
series of classics being issued, and to have 
Sterne’s Novels added to it means another 
recommendation to the many readers who yet 
peruse with enjoyment the poetry and novels 
of the older masters. 


PLAYS AND POEMS OF CHRISTOPHER MaAr- 
LOWE, THE, With frontispiece. I2mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Marlowe, in the handy “Thin Paper Caxton” 
volumes, is a treat to the lover of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. Not enough persons know 
and appreciate the greatness of good old Kit 
Marlowe, the greatest of the dramatists before 
Shakespeare, who paved the way for the Mas- 
ter Poet. One cannot love Shakespeare and 
not love Marlowe, too. 


With an intro- 


Porms. By William Cowper. 
400 pp. 16mo. 


duction by Alice Meynell. 

H. M. Caldwell & Co. 

A selection from the poems of William Cow- 
per, issued in the “Red Letter Library,” a 
dainty, leather-bound series of classics with 
scholarly introductions. Mrs. Meynell writes 
a pleasing essay on the career and the quali- 
ties of the genius of Cowper. 


Selections 


Biut Monpay Book, Tur. Compiled by Jen- 
nie Day Haines. Paper. 12mo. Paul Elder 
& Co. 

A neatly-made compilation containing verses 
of cheer and comfort. 


Cuitpren’s Letrers. Collected by Elizabeth 
Colson and Anna Gansevoort Chittenden. 
I5I pp. 12mo. Haines, Noble & Eldredge. 


A collection of letters written to children by 
great men and women. They include letters 
from the correspondence of Martin Luther, 
Huxley, Holmes, Whittier, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens and 
a number of others. Correspondence such as 
this has been hidden in biographies, etc., and 
to have it brought forward in this very con- 
cise form gives an opportunity for seeing just 
how some of our great authors have loved 
children and how they have written about 
themselves and their work in many cases to 
children. 


From the writings of 
270 pp. 


COUNSELS AND IDEALS. | th 
William Osler. With frontispiece. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


A collection of paragraphs from the various 
books of Dr. Osler, who has said many things 
that are full of suggestions and facts. This 
attempt to mine some of his most pertinent 
sayings gives a volume that will be of interest 
and value to readers of every kind and degree. 


and New Editions 
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Moruer’s YEAR, A. By Helen Russ Stough. 
Illustrated by Sarah K. Smith. 212 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 

A compilation of quotations especially ap- 
propriate for reading by mothers. There are 
verses or selections in prose for each day of 
the year. One is surprised to find that so 
many beautiful things of this kind can be 
brought together, and many a woman will ob- 
tain rare thoughts for herself and her children 
from this little volume. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL YEAR Boox. Second Series. 
Edited by Janet Young. Paper. 12mo. Paul 
Elder & Co. 


: The second volume of quotations appertain- 
ing to ways and means for bringing health 
and happiness to the highest planes. We find 
particularly quotations from Swedenborg, Cic- 
ero, Virgil, Balzac, Horatio Dresser, Miss 
Corelli, Lilian Whiting, besides a number of 
others. Whether or not we are disciples of 
the new thought, we find many of these ex- 
tracts containing good advice. 


SHREDS. By Margaret F. Corlies. Illustrated. 
139 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A collection of poems and short stories, many 
of them ‘inspired by European travel. The 
verses are of indifferent value, though the 
stories have a quite human interest. 


Juvenile 


Birp Hospirat, THe. By Caroline Crownin- 
shield Bascom. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 12mo. H. M. Caldwell & Co. 


A book of true tales for bird-lovers. Written 
for children who are fond of pets, and con- 
taining many of those things which make for 
tenderness among little folks of their treatment 
of birds and animals. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER Days. By N. Hudson 
Moore. 8vo. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Famous pictures of children brought togeth- 
er with stories from history and descriptions. 
The idea is to train the child in history and art 
lore, with pictures and text that will appeal. 


SPECTACLES AND OTHER FAIRY 
Taxes, THE. By Max Nordau. Translated 
by Mary J. Safford. Illustrated by H. A. 
Hart, F. P. Safford and R. McGowan. 391 
pp. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 


Max Nordau writes as good a fairv tale as is 
being written to-day, having at his command 
an enormous amount of folk-lore and a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of a child’s point of view, 
with the gift of enforcing a moral in pictur- 
esque and pleasing guise. A child to whom 
good fortune brings this new volume of fairy 
tales will have before him many hours of en- 
jovment. 


DwarRF’s 


By Alice Calhoun Haines. 
8vo. 


GIRLS AND Boys. 
Illustrated by Emilie Benson Knipe. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The pictures in this are more important 
than the stories and verses. Done in color. 





Book 
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they show Miss Knipe as an interpreter of 
child life of almost equal talents with Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. It is the kind of book to give 
into the hands of children that they may be 
trained by looking upon beautiful things. 


JAPANESE CHILD Lire. By Alice Calhoun 
Haines. Illustrated by Alice Mar. 8vo. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


A beautiful book for juvenile readers con- 
taining verses and stories about Japanese girls 
and boys, and the wonderful land in which 
they live. The pictures are examples of the 
best mode of illustration, done in color, on 
large, heavy sheets. 


Neppy: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DONKEY. 
Edited by Charles Welsh. Illustrated. 171 
pp. 12mo. H. M. Caldwell & Co. 


A very sagacious donkey, the pet of an inter- 
esting family, tells his own story, repeating 
all the gossip about himself and relating his 
various experiences in peculiar circumstances. 
This volume may purport to be founded on 
scientific fact, but the reader can be sure 
that the author of the tale has not suppressed 
his tendency toward imaginative enlargement. 


Oak-TREE Farry Book, Tur. Edited by Clif- 
ton Johnson. Illustrated by William Bonte. 
365 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


These are old and familiar fairy tales now 
retold with the idea of omitting much of the 
pathos and brutality that characterizes the orig- 
inals, while preserving the interest and sweet- 
ness which attaches to these favorite stories. 
The illustrations are remarkably clever. 


Preck’s Bap Boy Asroap. By Hon. George 
W. Peck. Illustrated by E. S. Groesbeck and 
R. W. Taylor. 471 pp’ 8vo. Thompson & 
Thomas. 


The author of “Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa” 
continues the adventures of the Bad Boy and 
his father in their journeyings through many 
foreign lands. Of course, the Bad Boy gets 
most of the fun out of the trip, in ways that 
only he could devise. 


Story oF THE THREE Dots, THE. By Joseph- 
ine Scribner Gates. Illustrated by Virginia 
Keep. 148 pp. 8vo. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


A dainty story for little girls, telling, as this 
author has told before, delightful adventures 
of dolls. The small girl wiil find this a book 
after her own heart. 


TaLE oF Two TERRIERS: CRIB AND FLy, A. 
Edited by Charles Welsh. Illustrated by L. 
J. Bridgman. 156 pp. I2mo. H. M. Cald- 
well & Co. 


A small book for children, dealing with two 
dogs who do interesting things, and the chil- 
dren who have a part in their adventures and 
lives. 


News 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN Boy AND THE SociaL Evin, THE. 
By Robert N. Wilson, M. D. 159 pp. 12mo. 
The John C. Winston Company. 


A book of warning, advocating clean liv- 
mg, especially designed as a help for boys 
and young men. 


AvuTHOR’s APOLOGY FOR “Mrs. WARREN’S PRO- 
FESSION,” THE. By Bernard Shaw. With an 
introduction by John Corbin. Paper. 16mo. 
Brentano’s. 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” needed the apol- 
ogy. Whether Mr. Shaw’s attempt at this was 
satisfactory or not must be left to the judg- 
ment of the individual reader. The introduc- 
tion which Mr. Corbin writes, entitled the 
“Tyranny of Police and Press,” published in 
the New York “Sun” of November 5, 1905, was 
written before Mr. Corbin had read Shaw’s 
“apology.” 


Book oF PHotocrapuy, THE. Edited by Paul 
N. Hasluck. Illustrated. 8vo. Cassell & 
Co, 

A large book devoted to a minute study of 
practical methods in photography; probably 
as much as could be brought together in one 
place on the subject, is to be found here. The 


-illustrations include specimens of various pro- 


cesses. It is a work, however, more for the 
serious photographer than for the mere ama- 
teur. The experimentalist and beginner with 
a camera would probably need something a 
little less minute and technical. 


Doc Book, Tue. By James Watson. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo. Paper. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The sixth part of Mr. Watson’s work in ten 
books. The present volume deals with the fox 
terrier and bulldog, and their kindred. 


Hanp, Tut. By Louis Dayton Burdick. 222 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Irving Com- 
pany, Oxford, N. Y. 


A collection of legends and facts that have to 
do with the hand, and ceremonies in which the 
hand plays a part. Quite an interesting bring- 
ing together of things little known about save 
in small patches. 


Wor.tp WirHovut Cup, A. By Coulson Ker- 
nahan. 64 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

A dream of the future built upon a fear of 
what a tendency to race-suicide may mean. 
The men and women in this book were so 
interested in the pursuit of their own pleas- 
ures that childless unions came to be more 
and more frequent until at last there was a time 
when there were no children on the earth, and 
then came the punishment. There should be 
no more spring. When winter came and the 
old life died no fresh green life was again 
forthcoming, until repentence gained its re- 
ward, and once more a promise of children was 
given, and once more on the earth there was 
“green breaking over the brown and barren 


hills.” 





Book 


This List Presents 


the New 


News 


Books of the Month. 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities. 


Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare and Other 
Studies. By Isaac Hull Platt. $1.00, vost- 
paid. 

Castlecourt Diamond Case, The. By Gerald- 
ine Bonner. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Climbers, The. By Clyde Fitch. 75 
postpaid. 

Coal-Mine Workers, The. By 
Warne. $1.00, postpaid. 


Conquest of Arid America, The. 
E. Smythe. $1.50, postpaid. 


cents, 
Frank Julian 
By William 


Dairy Chemistry. 
postpaid, $1.00. 


By Harry Snyder. 90 cents; 


Edward Grieg. Living Masters of Music By 
H. T. Finck. $1.00, postpaid. 


By F. S. Robinson. 


English Furniture. $6.75, 


postpaid. 
Essays on Economics. 
$1.45; by mail, $1.57. 
Ferns and How to Grow Them. Being Vol. 2 
in “The Garden Library.” $1.00, postpaid. 


Fishing Catechism, A. By Colonel R. F. Mey- 
sey Thompson. 90 cents; postpaid, 99 cents. 


Five Famous French Women. By Mrs. H. 
Fawcett. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Handbook of Cost Data. By H. P. Gillette. 
$4.00, postpaid. 


Henry Moore. By 
postpaid. 


By H. Stanley Jevons. 


Frank Maclean. $1.25, 


History of English Poetry. Vol. 5. By W. J. 


Courthope. $2.95; by mail, $3.13. 


History of the Civil War in the United States, 
A. By W. B. Wood and J. E. Edmonds. 
$3.50, postpaid. 


History of the Pacific Northwest. By Joseph 


Schafer. $1.25, postpaid. 


Two Books of Interest 


OuR LITERARY DELUGE AND SOME OF ITS DEEPER 
WarTeERsS. By Francis W. Halsey, widely known as 
author and editor. These essays have a value even beyond 
their immediate interest in showing the modern atti- 
tude toward literature, and particularly toward the 
literary immortals whose masterpieces have been 
revived so frequently of late. $1.25. Our price 
35c. 

THe RovuGH RIpeERs. By President Theodore Roosevelt: 
A history of the famous First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry 
in the war with Spain. Written while he was Gov- 
ernor of New York State. With portrait of the President 
in Rough Rider uniform. 16mo. 50c. Our price, 25ce- 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


I2mo. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


India. By Mortimer Menpes. 
A. Steel. 


Text by Flora 
$5.40; postpaid, $5.65. 


Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets. 
Edited by George B. Hill. 


Lord Randolph Churchill. 
ton Spencer Churchill. 


= vols. 

$10.50, postpaid. 
2 vols. By Wins- 

$9.00, postpaid. 


London. 
man. 


Painted and described by Philip Nor- 
$5.40; by mail, $5.65. 


Mediaeval Town Series, The Cambridge. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 


Model Kitchen, The. By Lucy H. Yates. 57 
cents, postpaid. 

More Queer Things About Japan. 
las Sladen and Norma Lorimer. 
mail, $2.74. 


By Doug- 
$2.50; by 


Palmistry.. By Mrs. Edwin A. Symmes. 38 
cents, postpaid. 


Prairie and the Sea. The. 
Quayle. $2.00, postpaid. 


Queer Things About Japan. 
den. $2.50; by mail, $2.65. 


By William A. 


By Douglas Gla- 


Edit- 


Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. 
ed by Richard Harris. $2.00, postpaid. 


By Colonel R. F. 
90 cents; by mail, 99 


Shooting Catechism, A. 
Meysey-Thompson. 
cents. 


Storm Signal, The. By Gustave F. Mertins. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Trailers of the North. 
wood. $1.08, postpaid. 


By William L. Lock- 


Who’s Who, 1906. $1.80, postpaid, $2.00. 


With Tommy Tompkins in Korea. By L. H. 


Underwood. $1.25, postpaid. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
BOOK NEWS... 


a 


whose subscriptions are received during the 
month of February, will receive free the hand- 
some illustrated Christmas, 1905, number, if they 
will make the request when sending their 


subscriptions. 
J 


BOOK NEWS, PHILADELPHIA 
50 CENTS A YEAR 





Book News 


The John Wanamaker 


February Furniture Sale 


offers economies for the Den, the Room, the Flat, the House, the Hotel. 

Every season the aim has been to push the standard higher in design and 
workmanship, while 

KEEPING DOWN COST 

Thus every sale is an education in Furniture Development. 

Here are a few samples, taken at random from thousands of patterns, to 
show the art side of this Sale. Remember that beauty is not at the expense of 
durability. We insist on staunchness as firmly as we did in the first Sale, 


sixteen years ago. 


Spanish Roan 
No. 1000 Skin Cushions No. 10004 


72 inches long, 26 inches deep. 60 inches long, 24 inches deep. 28 inches by 40 inches. 
Fumed Oak, hand carved, Fumed Oak, hand carved. 


Usual Price \ Usual Price $24.00 
February Price. .,. . 16,00 


Spanish Roan Skin Cushions 
26 inches by 42 inthes. No. 1 
Fumed Oak, hand carved, Fumed Oak, hand carved. 


Usual Price. . . $18.75 FebruaryPrice . . $12 50 Usual Price. . . $18.00 February Price. . . $12.00 


The Mail Order in its new quarters is splendidly fixed to help you in 
this Sale if you cannot come; but it’s well worth your while making an effort 


to get here. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 


8 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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It Takes Train Loads of Furniture 


to Make a Sale of this Magnitude 


The pictures are from actual photographs—they show lines faithfully. 
To see the wood, beauty and finish, come in and wander at leisure through 


these woodland groves. 
Economies Begin with the Felling of the Tree and 


Follow it Through Every Stage of Manufacture 


No, 1004 No. 1005 No, 1006—Reclining Chair. 
32 inches by 54 inches, 28 inches by 42 inches, Fumed Oak, hand carved. 
Spanish Roan Skin Cushions. 


Fumed Oak, hand carved. 
Usual Price 


+ « «$27.00 
18.00 February Price... .. 


- + $33.00 Usual Price 
22.00 


Usual Price. . 
22,00 February Price, . ... 


February Price... .. 


je 
No. 1008 No. 1009 
Fumed Oak, hand carved. : 47 inches high, 14 inches deep. 30 inches deep. 
fumed Oak, hand carved. Fumed Oak, hand carved. 
Usual Price. . . . . $15.00 


Spanish Roan Skin Cushion. 
Usual Price. . + « $10.00 
10.00 


Usual Price 
February Price... , 12.00 February Price... .«. 750 


If you cannot come, use any phone as a Furniture Sale Bureau 


February Price... . 


of Information. 


JOHN WANAMA KER, PHILADELPHIA 
9 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 
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THE SEARCH-LIGHT 


ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE WORLD 











THROWN 








frequently, according to their relative import- 





“Your paper is what everyone has more or less 
consciously been waiting for and wanting—a ance. But in every case, and this is the point of 
vitascope of the world of civilization as it grows superiority over\all other similar publications, the 
before our eyes. Whatever other periodicals one 
may read, no one, I should suppose, could afford 







reader gets (instead of unrelated fragments) a 







complete and continuous digest of the news and 
P g 







to do without yours.’’—JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A sample copy, to be had for the asking, a survey of the world’s progress in that particu- 
will explain Mr, Hawthorne's enthusiasm. lar field. 





For Busy People 


aan The complexity of modern 
THE : life makes such a classifica- 


: S aliens LIGHT: tion both a luxury and a 
ofS ; S, “ fn y 


AN Iilustrated News Weekly 


The SEARCH-LIGHT puts 
its readers in touch with all 
of importance that is going 
on in this world-home of 
| 
| 







necessity to those whose pro- 
fession or position in society 
requires them to keep well- 
informed and whose time is 
too precious to be wasted. 


For Young People 


The ease with which, under 
this systematic treatment, it 
is possible to acquire a broad 
and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of our own times makes 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT invalu- 
able also to the young people 






ours. It presents the clean 
news, winnowed of chaff— 
condensed but not squeezed 
dry. Its pages forma living 
| chronicle of human progress, 
the events standing out in 
vivid relief as the search- 
light is turned from point to 








point, over all phases of 
human interest. 






A Unique Index 





A continuous index—a 
real index, nota mere list of THE OF Sy EL 24-16 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK ‘in school and college, who 


titles, brought up to date in need above all things to learn 
each issue, makes instant reference possible, and to understand the real tendencies of the world in 
coérdinates the news in each department so that the work of which they are soon to take an 
teachers and study clubs can follow current active part. 


| 
i 

| 

| events readily and intelligently. In 4 Nut Shell 

The Department Method It is the paper you need for yourself and 
| 

| 









All the news is classified into sixty depart- your family, as you will realize if you heed the 


ments, some appearing every week, others less Moral: Subscribe To-day 









At the 





Four months’.trial 50 cents. 






Published weekly at $2.00 a year. 
news stands 5 cents a copy. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFERS. List sent on application. This is 
asample: The Search-Light, Booklovers’ Magazine, Pearson’s and Harper’s 
Bazar ; one year, $3.50—just half the regular price. 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., 24-26 Murray St., New York 


10 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BEDDING IN THE FURNITURE SALE 


From the beginning of the February Furniture Sale, sixteen years ago, 


Bedding has always been 4 SPECIAL FEATURE OF IT. This year 


it 


is 4 PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT 


FEATURE 


because of the substantial economies it offers. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the quality of Wanamaker Bedding— 


Its Sanitary Value 


Its Careful Making in Our Own Factories 


This year a new situation is presented in the condition of the South 


American market. 


Whether because of the increasing European demand, 


or the enlarged use of horse hair as a furniture covering, good quality 
horse hair, the kind with proper length and elasticity, is scarce and grow- 


ing scarcer. 


Yet early marketing has enabled us to offer these : 


February Specials in Mattresses 


$20.00 worth $26.00. 


$17.50 worth $22.75. 


$15.00 worth $19.50. 
$12.50 worth $16.25. 


$15.00 worth $20.00. 


$13.50 worth $17.75. 
$12.00 worth $15.50. 
$10.50 worth $13.25. 
$12.00 worth $16.00. 


$10.50 worth $14.00. 
$9.00 worth $12.00. 
$7.50 worth $10.00. 


Economies in 


$16.50 worth $20.00. 
$12.00 worth $15.00. 


$8.25 worth $10.00. 


Light Gray Drawings, Horse Hair Mattress, full size 54x76 inches, 
I or 2 parts, weight 40 lbs. 

Three-quarter size 48x76 inches, 1 or 2 parts, weight 35 lbs. 
Large single size 42x76 inches, weight 30 lbs. 

Single size 36x76 inches, weight 25 Ibs. 

Pure Black Horse Hair Mattress, full size 54x76 inches, 1 or 2 
parts, weight 45 lbs. 

Three-quarter size, 48x76 inches, 1 or 2 parts, weight 40 lbs. 
Large single size, 42x76 inches, weight 35 lbs. 


Single size, 36x76 inches, weight 30 lbs. 

Special Black Mixed Hair Mattress, full size 54x76 inches, 1 or 
2 parts, weight 40 lbs. 

Three-quarter size, 48x76 inches, 1 or 2 parts, weight 35 lbs. 
Large Single size, 42x76 inches, weight 30 lbs. 

Single size, 36x76 inches, weight 25 lbs. 


Bed Springs, Too 
Upholstered Box Springs with pure South American horse hair, tufted 
top. All finished lumber. 72 spirals, full size, 54 x 76 inches. 
Upholstered Box Springs with tufted hair top. All finished lumber. 
72 spirals, full size 54 x 76 inches. 
Upholstered Box Spring with cotton top. 
spirals, full size 54 x 76 inches. 


All finished lumber. 63 


The above Springs in smaller sizes at proportionately lower prices, and prices above are 


based on best cotton ticking. 


$5.75 worth $6.75. 


$4.00 worth $5.00. 


Al! Steel Woven Wire Spring <* Auxilliary Bend,’’ for metal 
beds. All sizes. 
Maple frame Woven Wire Spring, adjustable ends for metal or 


wooden beds. All sizes. 


Pillows and Bolsters 


$1.88 worth $2.25. 
$2.25 worth $2.70. 
$3.75 worth $4.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Selected Geese Feather Pillows, 
Selected Geese Feather Pillows. 
Selected Geese Feather Bolsters. 


Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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A NOTION SALE 


In the Nick of Time 
FOR SPRING DRESSMAKING 


BS THE UNIVERSITY 


é A SPRING MGOK AND LYE e 


POROOO 


DK STRONG ANG DURAGLE Xf 


So] 
Pirere. 


Mamnes.. 


Dressmaker pins, English 
extra fine quality, 4% Ib. to Hook and E j i 
yes with spring, black 
box, 20c box. or white, 2 doz. on card, 2¢ card, 


Needle case containing a good $1.35 gt. gross 


assortment of needles 15¢ Tape 
measure, 60 


inches long, 
4c 


fil 
bial 
ner 


van 
bic Labe] 
rr 


2 Saw Sow or 


Cotton tape, extra 

fine quality, assorted 

widths in a bundle of 

- 12 pieces, 20c and 25¢ = 

Needle case containing assorted Sewing silk 50 yard reels, best quality, Sewing silk, 50 yard 
needles, pins, a pair of scissors 25c black and colors, 4c a reel, 40c doz. spools 25c doz. spools 


— 
————~ 
ae 

a 
——_— 


a 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER THINGS FUST AS 
REASONABLE, INCLUDING 


7 


o 
~ 


Sewing silk, black, good quality, 3 oz. spool, 40c spool, $4.25 dozen. 
Buttonhole twist, black, 10 yards to spool, 15¢ box of 25 spools. 
Sewing silk, 50 yard spools, 25c dozen spools. 
Sewing silk, 50 yard reel, best quality, black and colors, 4c a reel, 40c dozen. 
Best quality sewing silk, 30 meters on a quill, 30c for box of 1 doz. ass. colors. 
Sewing cotton mercerized, 50 yd. spvols, black and colors, 3¢ sp., 30c doz. sps. 
Mercerized cotton, 30 meters on card, black and colors, 20c dozen cards. 
Sewing cvtton, 200 yard spools, 20c dozen. 
Sewing cotton, large spools, 2c spool. 
Basting cotton, 500 yard spools, 3c spool, 33¢ dozen. 
Hook and Eyes with spring, black or white, 2 doz. on card, 2c cd, $1.35 gt. gr. 
Invisible eyes, black or white, 2 doz. on card, 2c card, 1oc grs. Collar buttons 3c doz. 
Dress shields extra fine quality, light weight, sizes 3 and 4, 10¢ pr., $1.00 doz. pairs. 
Dress shields, light weight good sizes, 8c pair, 80c dozen pairs, 
Dress shields for shirt waist with safety pins attached, 1oc pair, $1.00 doz. pairs, 
Dress belting double serge, 10 yards to piece, black or white, 50c piece, $5.75 doz. pieces. 
Dress belting glace, 10 yards to piece, 1§¢ piece. 

_ Tablet of hat Prussia seam bind‘ng, 9 yard piece, black or white, 13¢ piece, $1.45 dozen. 

pins containing ‘Taffeta seam binding, extra fine quality, black or white, 12c piece, $1.40 dozen. 


6 hat pins and 18 “py P ° 
toilet ved 4c Taffeta seam binding, black or white, 8c piece, 85¢ dozen. 


SSeees 
Saseanq 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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: Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line): 
These goods are presented in Superjine 
and Lxira Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The ONLY Shield made that is 
ODORLESS and IMPERVIOUS 
Every pair GUARANTEED to wearer 
Every SIZE and STYLE made to 


meet the needs of the most exacting. 


Sold by all first-class dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


DEMAND AN OMO 
Sample pair, medium size, 25c. 


The OMO Manufacturing Co. 
E Middletown, Conn 


Te $PK 9, KU K SKS KS 


News 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
in the 


HAIR GOODS ‘c; 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00, 
Small Patent Pompadours— 


Largest 
Stock of 


1.00. 
New Patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 
| §6Finest Quality French Hair- 
switches at $2, $3, $4, $5, $7, 
$8 and $10.00. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


S.C. BECK, 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


GINSENG 


annually. Thrives throughout the U. S.and Canada. We 
sell roots and seeds during spring and fall planting sea- 


is a money making ciop. 
Room in your garden to grow 
hundreds of dollars worth 


sons and buy the dried product. You can get started in 
this profitable business for a sm*ll outlay, Send 2c. 
stamp to-day for illustrated literature telling all about it 


The St. Louis Ginseng Co., st. Louis, Mo. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO BOOK NEWS 


whose apm ene are received during the month of 
February, will receive free the handsome illustrated 
Christmas, 1905, number, if they will make the request 
when sending their subscription. 


BOOK NEWS 
John Wanamaker, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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A&A NOTION SALE 


In the Nick of Time 
FOR SPRING DRESSMAKING 











FIRST QUALITY 


H/ DRESSMAKERS 
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Needle case containing a good 
assortment of needles 15¢ 
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4c 
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Cotton tape, extra 
fine quality, assorted 
widths in a bundle of 
12 pieces, 20c and 25c 

















Needle case containing assorted Sewing silk 50 yard reels, best quality, Sewing silk, 50 yard 
needles, pins, a pair of scissors 25c black and colors, 4c a reel, 40c doz. spools 25c doz, spools 









THOUSANDS OF OTHER THINGS FUST AS 
REASONABLE, INCLUDIN 


y 
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Sewing silk, black, good quality, } oz. spool, 40c spool, $4.25 dozen. 
Buttonhole twist, black, 10 yards to spool, 15¢ box of 25 spools. 
Sewing silk, 50 yard spools, 25 dozen spools. 
Sewing silk, 50 yard reel, best quality, black and colors, 4c a reel, 40c dozen. 
Best quality sewing silk, 30 meters on a quill, 30c for box of 1 doz. ass. colors. 
Sewing cotton mercerized, 50 yd. spuols, black and colors, 3c sp., 30c doz. sps. 
Mercerized cotton, 30 meters on card, black and colors, 20c dozen cards. 
Sewing cotton, 200 yard spools, 20c dozen. 
Sewing cotton, large spools, 2c spool. 
Basting cotton, 500 yard spools, 3c spool, 33¢ dozen. 
Hook and Eyes with spring, black or white, 2 doz. on card, 2c cd, $1.35 gt. gr. 
Invisible eyes, black or white, 2 doz. on card, 2c card, 10c grs. Collar buttons 3c doz. 
Dress shields extra fine quality, light weight, sizes 3 and 4, 10c pr., $1.00 doz. pairs. 
Dress shields, light weight good sizes, 8c pair, 80c dozen pairs. 
Dress shields for shirt waist with safety pins attached, roc pair, $1.00 doz. pairs. 
Dress belting double serge, 10 yards to piece, black or white, soc piece, $5.75 doz. pieces. 
Dress belting glace, 10 yards to piece, 1§¢ piece. 
_ Tablet of hat Prussia seam bind‘ng, 9 yard piece, black or white, 13¢ piece, $1.45 dozen. 
lg aeaed oO Taffeta seam binding, extra fine quality, black or white, 12c piece, $1.40 dozen. 

Taffeta seam binding, black or white, 8c piece, 85c dozen. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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‘ Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies cer of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line)’ 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


foreign productions. 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


The ONLY Shield made that is 
ODORLESS and IMPERVIOUS 
Every pair GUARANTEED towearer 
Every SIZE and STYLE made to 


meet the needs of the most exacting. 


Sold by all first-class dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


DEMAND AN OMO 
Sample pair, medium size, 25c. 


The OMO Manufacturing Co. 
Middletown, Conn 
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The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
in the 


HAIR GOODS “s 


New and Correct 


Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00 
Small Patent ‘Pompadours— 


Largest 
Stock of 


1.00. 
$ New Patent Pompadours— 

3.00 

Finest Quality French Hair- 
switches at $2, $3, $4, $5, $7, 
$8 and $10.00. 


an Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
Sy C BECK Importer and Manufacturer of 
. . 9 HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
is a money making ciop. 
G i NS E N G Room in your garden to grow 
hundreds of dollars worth 


annually. Thrives throughout the U. S.and Canada. We 
sell roots and seeds during spring and fall planting sea- 
sons and buy the dried product. You can get started in 
this profitable business for a sm-ll outlay, Send 2c. 
stamp to-day for illustrated literature telling all about it 


The St. Louis Ginseng Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO BOOK NEWS 


whose apncengtans are received during the month of 
February, will receive free the handsome illustrated 
Christmas, 1905, number, if they will make the request 
when sending their subscription. 
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These Two New Books 


of Mrs. Rorer’s are becoming very popular, judging by the demand, but then everything that Mrs. 
Rorer does is so full of goodness and excellence that it commends itself to all intelligent people. 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
Every Day Menu Book 


A very clever conceit. It contains menus for every meal in the year, arranged by months and 
’ days; menus for all kinds of social functions ; illustrations of decorated tables for various social 
events ; menus without meats, and a variety of other good things. 


| Cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
Mrs. Rorer’s 


Cakes, Icings and Fillings 


Here's a book to help vary the dessert scheme, and lend freshness and variety to the daily menu. 
Full of valuable cake recipes, with complete directions for filling and icing, when necessary, 


Cloth bound, 50 cents net; by mail 55 cents. 








Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Phila. 


Copy” in One color we furnish you 
ENGRAVING Plates from which you 
can have printed on an ordinary 


type printing press 


> & f Souvenrr POSTAL Gros 
\ = / 90 vey ieee 


in ONE or MORE COLORS 


7 as ae | . 9 from Photographs. or other suitable 


Send Copy and Details 
Estimate 


FOLLOW UP CARD 
Jer Dunning Estimates Etc. 


YOY LL, 


GATCHEL = MANNING 


owe’ PAT LADEL PHI A tne, 





VAL a 
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A Series. of Authors’ ‘Numbers 


uring 1906, many. of the numbers of Boox. 
1) News: will be devoted to a consideration 
..of:some one important literary figure, past 
or present. In 1905, there was-.published a’ 
Hans: Andersen Centenary Number;- on a less 
elaborate plan there were issues which took up 
especially Fitz Gerald and Swinburne; January of 
this year. was given over to. Benjamin. Franklin, 
in. commemoration of: the .Bi-Centenary celebration, 
and ithe March issue will be a Mrs... Browning 
Centenary Number. 

In the. numbers. being: prepared there will 
appear spécial- articles on the. life, career and person- 
ality of each.of some: six. or eight great authors, 
and. in every case there. will be used. numerous 
appropriate . illustrations. 

The articles on various important art exhibitions, 
written by Dr. -Talcott’ Williams, .will. be. continued 
during the next month or two. | 

The series, Lesser Literary Centres of America, 
will be brought to a close sometime in .the early 
part: of the year., Papers yet to be published are 
‘on Richmond,, .Va., New Haven,.. Conn., and 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





HARPER’S JANUARY PUBLICATIONS 


T HE; «A new and striking 


figure in detective 


LONG icin 
By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 
Author of *‘ Lux Crucis,” and “ The Silence of 
Mrs. Harrold.” 


EADERS of The Silence of Mrs. Harrold will recall that 
reticent, observant young man, LeDroit Conners, and 
the subtlety with which he unravelled the baffling 

mystery of that story. In this volume LeDroit Conners is the 
central figure in a series of adventures, in which he plays, in 
impromptu fashion, the role of detective. Not only are the 
adventures of the good, round, thoroughly engrossing kind, 
such as the complexities of the dark under-world of a great 
city give rise to, but the secret in LeDroit Conners’ own life is 
brought to bear upon the mysteries in which he is engaged. 


- Hlustrated. Price, $1.50 


Volume XI—The American Nation Series 


THE FEDERALIST SYSTEM 


(1789-1801) 
By. JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Ph.D. 


Professor of History, Trinity College, N.C. 


| 
The volume deals with the first years of our national life 
under the Constitution and the problems of int€érnational rela- 
tions which at that time were fraught with great peril. 
Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson are the leading figures. | 
| 

| 

' 


With Maps, Library Edition ... - + Met, §2.00 
University Tae 6 Se as oa eee 


| HARPER .& BROTHERS, Publishers - - NEW YORK 








